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THE PRISONER: 
A STORY OF ROMANTIC LOYALTY IN THE REIGN OP LOUIS XIV. 


—_—— 


BY WILLIAM ISAAC KEAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE KING MEDITATES—HE IS IN- 
TERRUPTED BY VISITORS HE 
GIVES ORDERS TO TAKE CABE OF 
A PRISONER. 

Tr has been a holiday in Paris. 

The hour is somewhat late, though 

the streets are yet busy with the 

hum of joyous citizens, returning 
home after proving their loyalty 
by more than ordinary potations, 
which have had the effect of 
meking them more than usually 
noisy. As they pass, their eyes 
are attracted by the numerous 
lights of the palace, which re- 

mind them of the existence of a 

king, and they cry out “ Vive le 

Roi!” and, having done so, they 

proceed homewards, and forget, in 

the arms of Morpheus, both King 
and Government. 

Let us enter the palace. Ina 
small but expensively-furnished 
apartment—appuarently made for 
retirement and privacy, a very 
closet for secrets—reclined, rather 
than sat, on the evening on which 
our story opens, the figure of a 
man, who seemed to be principally 
engaged in observing his own 
features in the mirror opposite him. 
Judging from his face, he might be 
about forty years old, but was still 
fresh-looking and free from care. 
His figure rather inclined to stout- 
ness. The dress was magnificent, 
and the air of the wearer decidedly 
conceited and vain. . lt was Louis 
XIV., by his admirers surnamed 
the Great, 

His time, though at present 
apparently (and no doubt in reality 
to some extent) occupied with the 
contemplation of his by no means 
unattractive features, was like- 
Wise employed profitably in retro- 
Spection. He was thinking over 

reign, and the subject was not 

a barren one; it had not Wante 

incident. First, he could 

VOL, XIV 








barely remember being hurriedly 
conveyed out of Paris by night, 
during some threatening of a popu- 
Jar insurrection. He was then a 
mere boy, and under the control 
of his mother and Cardinal 
Mazarin; and his kingdom was 


at that time disordered by factions 


of the nobility, and continually 
disturbed by paltry disagreements 
between the Court and Parliament. 
At a later period he had been 
threatened with Spanish war; 
that, however, the Cardinal skil- 
fully averted. Then he thought of 
the joyous times when, on the 
death of the Cardinal, he took 
into his own hands the reins of 
government, and began to feel like 
aking. Since then his affairs had 
indeed gone smoothly as could 
have been wished, and he ‘now 
occupied the throne of France, the 
most absolute and independent 
monarch that ever sat there. 

At this moment the ery “* Vive le 
Roi!” struck his ear, and a smile 
of pleasure came over the face of 
the easy-minded monarch, which 
smile, as reflected in the murror, 
was observed by the Queen, who 
entered, accompanied by her then fa- 
vourite confessor, Monsieur l’Abbé 
d’Aligne. The priest, making a 
profound reverence to the King, 
stood demurely silent in the back- 
ground, till the Queen should have 
explained the occasion of the pre- 
sent visit. 

We may remark, in passing, that 
there was no one frequenting the 
court whom the King disliked more 
than this abbé, and his appearance 
was certainly not prepossessing ; 
there was something lugubrious— 
ill-omened, in tact—about his look 
that made most people who saw 
him for the first time feel anything 
but comfortable. The, abbe was 
fully aware of his majesty s aver- 


- so, when he had any business 
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with the King, he usually endea- 
voured first to interest the Queen 
on his behalf. He had done so 
on the present occasion, and she 
had graciously consented to accom- 
pany him to a private audience. 

We have already said that when 
the Queen entered the King’s 
apartment she had observed his 
majesty’s smile; and, in conse- 
quence, she opened the conversa- 
tion by congratulating him on his 
apparently good spirits. 

‘“‘T have reason to be so,” replied 
his majesty, “‘ when I consider the 
state of the kingdom at the death 
of my father (whom God assoil), 
and then look on it now. I cannot 
help perceiving such a remarkable 
contrast, that I do congratulate 
myself. Think you not I can 
afford to do so, M. l’ Abbé ?” 

“Your majesty should doubtless 
thank God and the saints, who 
have so ordered the affairs of your 
kingdom as to give this undisturbed 
tranquility,” replied the abbé. 

**Qn account of your garb we 
forgive the implied rebuke,” said 
the King, somewhat haughtily. 
‘‘We trust we are not unmindful 
of the source of these blessings ; 
that we have made sufliciently 
apparent in what we have lately 
done for the Church. Have we 
not giver your own order a build- 
ing pertaining to ourselves for a mo- 
nastery, with all the lands thereto 
belonging? We think the Church 
has rarely been better taken care 
of. But although we forget not 
the Divine assistance (nor would 
forget it), yet have we been the 
means of bringing about this happy 
state of things; and therefore, I 
repeat, | may in some sort con- 
gratulate myself that I am sur- 
rounded on every side by dutiful 
subjects, both nobles and common 
people.” 

“ And clergy, your majesty, if I 
might again risk your royal dis- 
pleasure by seeming to remind you 
of your humble—but not less loyal 
—subjects, the servants of the 
Church.” 

*Of your loyalty,” replied the 
King, with something very like a 
sneer on his countenance, “ I make 


no question, seeing it is the 
Church's interest to be loyal as 
long as we foster her ; @t were in. 
gratitude in her to rebel, and, bo. 
sides, would Serve no good purpose, 
As for your humility, I have never 
met with a humble priest, unless 
he wanted to flatter into grant- 
ing some favour ; so now, monsieur 
to business. What is your peti- 
tion? Let us have it, now that we 
have had the humble preface.” 

‘Your Majesty is pleased to 
exert your sparkling wit at my 
expense. Of my sincerity, it will 
better become my deeds to speak— 
should I ever have the opportunity 
—than my lips to boast——” 

‘** Peace, monsieur; cannot you 
grant us pardon ?” said the King, 
in a more agreeable tone. ‘“ We 
doubt not your sincere loyalty, as 
we shall not forget to prove some 
day (of which more at another 
time). But to business—let us now 
have your request.” 

“Who, indeed, can deceive your 
Majesty’s famed penetration? I 
have a petition—not a selfish one, 
seeing it concerns not myself or 
mine ; but, as a humble suitor on 
behalf of a weeping widow, I kneel 
before your majesty to sue for 
mercy to her only son. He was 
imprisoned in the days of Cardinal 
Mazarin, doubtless for some trivial 
offence. Since then, his aged 
father has been buried, his only 
brother followed soon after,and now 
the widow sighs fora sight of her 
only son, whom she now, through 
me, requests your majesty topardon. 

“In the days of Mazarin, you 
say P He must have been in prison 
many years. ‘Truly any offence 
short of treason would be suf- 
ficiently punished by such a term 
of imprisonment. We shall order 
his release. What is his name? 

““M. de Raymond, your Maj— 

The priest stopped in the middle 
of his sentence in blank astonish- 
ment: the King’s countenance hadso 
altered on hearing the name. He 
seemed to gasp for breath for 4 
moment, and then gradually re- 
covering himselt, said, fixing b's 
eyes at the same time searchingly 
on the Abbé. . 














“You surely know not what you 
ask. Your loyalty is great, I must 
confess. You give proof of it when 
you request the release of a prisoner 
of whose crime it is sufficient to 
state, that it compromised our life 

d honour.” 
me] erave your Majesty’s for- 
giveness if in this matter I have 
unwittingly given offence. I knew 
nothing of his crime; and it was 
pity for his widowed mother that 
made me consent to be his suitor 
to your Majesty. But, conspiring 
against the Crown! Forbid, now 
that I know his crime, that I 
should again let his name cross my 
lips.’ 

~~ this, the Abbé, in 

obedience to a motion from the 
Queen, took his leave, having first 
made a low obeisance to their 
Majesties, of which, however, the 
King took scarcely any notice. 

The Queen took her departure 
almost immediately after, and his 
Majesty was again alone. After 
meditating for a few moments, 
he called. One of the guards ap- 
peared. 

“Send in the Lieutenant.” 

A little while afterwards that 


officer hurriedly entered the 
peeves The King addressed 
im— 


“Monsieur, go to the Bastile to- 
night. Speak to the Governor 
privately of a prisoner called Pierre 
de Raymond. Say that I desire 
him to be taken particular care of, 
as | understand he has friends who 
are planning his escape. I shall 
send farther instructions shortly.” 

The Lieutenant, receiving his 


message in silence, bowed and 
retired, 


CHAPTER Ii. 


OF CERTAIN GRIEVANCES, AND HOW 
THEY WERE MADE USE OF BY 
INTERESTED PARTIES. 


Tur reign of Louis XIV., though 
apparently a very tranquil one, 
(for the period, at least) was never- 
theless disturbed on more than one 
Cccasion by plots, arising from 

ing causes which were magni- 
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fied by interested persons into 
Serious grievances. 

lor instance, the spirit of mer- 
cantile enterprise and discovery 
having been awakened about this 
time, the merchants of Paris and 
other chief cities in France in- 
tended an expedition to explore 
the yet almost unknown continent 
of South America, which report 
described it as an El Dorado of 
wealth—a paradise for climate— 
and consequently one of the most 
desirable spots for the enterprising 
merchant to become acquainted 
with: hence the proposed expedi- 
tion. But, as the seas were then 
infested with piratical cruisers and 
privateers of powers not very 
friendly to France, who would 
make no scruple of seizing a well- 
laden merchant vessel of any coun- 
try, or even of their own, if it 
could be safely and quietly done, it 
became necessary to have an armed 
escort for greater security and 
protection, as well as to give the 
expedition an authoritative appear- 
ance. Jor this purpose, the King 
was petitioned to give his sanction 
to the movement by providin 
armed vessels, as above explained, 
the expenses attending the expedi- 
tion all to be defrayed by the peti- 
tioners. His majesty refused to 
grant the escort, and gave no 
reasons for his refusal. The mer- 
chants, in consequence, were some- 
what discontented. 

The soldiers were another class 
who were, or considered themselves 
to be, aggrieved. At this particular 
period French soldiers had really 
nothing to do. In the days of the 
great Cardinal Richelieu they were 
always engaged in some enterprise 
or other. Indeed, it was part of 
that great statesman’s policy to 
keep all about him employed. And 
it is good policy, seeing it is gene- 
rally idie lands that do mischief, 
and idle heads that plot it. In 
Mazarin’s time they had likewise 
been engaged in some pretty sharp 
pieces of work. And now their 
total idleness was a most unfavour- 
able and disagreeable contrast. It 
was a state of things to which the 
soldier of that day was inclined to 
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submit with a very bad grace in- 
deed; forwithout employment there 
was little chance of promotion, and 
none of distinction. So some 
officer, more courageous or forward 
than his neighbours, had ventured 
to suggest the propriety of a peti- 
tion for leave to enter foreign ser- 
vice ; and this came to his majestv’s 
ears. So his majesty was dis- 
pleased with the soldiers, and the 
soldiers were displeased with him. 

There was a third (and it might, 
at first sight, seem avery insignifi- 
cant) class of persons who were to 
some extent dieaffected, viz., the 
beggars; and this, owing to some 
more stringent regulations being 
threatened, which would very much 
curtail and cramp the operations of 
that fraternity. 

And last, but most formidable 
among all the disaffected, were the 
Jesuit priests. That dangerous 
order having, for reasons best 
known to themselves, resolved that 
it was inconvenient that Louis 
XIV. should longer occupy the 
French throne, proceeded, in their 
usual business-like and unscrupu- 
lous manner, to arrange for his 
removal from that exalted seat. 

That the Jesuits were the prime 
movers in this matter will be 
readily imagined; but it might be 
more difficult to conceive how all 
those other classes of persons 
happened so opportunely to be dis- 
atlected at the very same time. To 
explain this somewhat, we shall 
transport the reader to the interior 
of a very small apartment in a 
monastery not far from Paris. In 
it were seated two persons, both in 
ecclesiastical habits. With one of 
these we are already acquainted, 
viz., M. D‘Aligne; the other was 
evidently a foreigner ; for he spoke 
the French language with some 
hesitation, as if it were not his 
native tongue. The two were in 
close conference: they were dis- 
cussing: the means of removing 
Louis from the throne, and dis- 
cussing it as coolly as they would 
have done a knotty point in 
divinity; if, indeed, either ever 
troubled his head with theological 
buestions, which is doubtful, — 





_“T think I have matters now 

ripe, my lord, or nearly so,” gaid 
the Abbé to his companion (eyj. 
dently a superior, from the respect 
with which he addressed him); 
“JT have so arranged that the 
merchants are considerably dis. 
affected to the present Government 
and will lend their aid so far as we 
require it. Hearing that a com. 
pany of them were desirous of 
exploring South America, I had 
them advised to apply for his 
Majesty’s sanction, and for a fleet 
to escort them, knowing well that, 
owing to the present unsettled 
aspect of affairs in various quar- 
ters, the King could not afford to 
grant their request. As I had an- 
ticipated, he refused ; and that was 
sufficient forthem. I have numbers 
of them at my beck; one is enough 
just now, to be apparently in my 
counsels; though the whole of 
them are blind enough as to the 
real aim of the movers: indeed, 
so much are they in the dark, that 
each of them is under the im- 
pression himself was the origi- 
nator, or, at all events, that he 
has contribrted valuable aid 
towards the development of this 
conspiracy.” 

“And the other classes of 
society whom it was deemed 
necessary to influence ?” asked the 
foreign priest, in a hard, dis- 
agreeable tone. 

“Are influenced accordingly,” 
answered the Abbé, laconically. 
“ But I would only fatigue your 
lordship with the particulars.” 

“On the contrary, I have some 
curiosity to learn the means b 
which you managed to tamper wit 
the soldiery, and, above all, 
how you succeeded with the 
beggars,” 

“As for the soldiers, my lord, 
I can really take little credit to 
myself; for I chanced to come upon 
some of the guard-officers whom 
knew most anxious for promotion, 
and who, from their very ambition, 
were most likely to imbibe a spirit 
of discontent, as they were likewise 
best fitted to recommend it to 
others. I turned their attention 
to foreign service, and suggested 
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robability of his Majesty 
om rather gratified by his 
soldiers requesting permission to 
engage in it, as evincing activity 
highly creditable to a good soldier. 
The idea soon spread; I did not 
wait long till I heard that one of 
their most impetuous and rash- 
headed officers had actually laid 
the matter before the King, who, 
highly incensed, dismissed the de- 
puty with some remarks on the gra- 
titude, loyalty, and patriotism of 
the French soldiers, which, when 
repeated and made public (as they 
soon were), with the additions and 
exaggerations commonly incident 
to reports, were anything but 
gratifying to the ears of the 
military. They considered that, 


in the persun of one of their 


favourite oflicers, they—the support 
of the French monarchy—had been 
little short of insulted. That did 
the soldiers’ business. ”’ 

A grimand sinister smile for a mo- 
ment overspread the features of the 
foreigner, as his companion paused 
in his narrative. He spoke not, 
however, but made a motion with 
his head, as much as to say, “‘ Go 
on.” The Abbé proceeded, in a 
deliberate tone and manner, with 
his story. 

“And then the beggars—they 
were comparatively easily dealt 
with. Some of our lay brethren 
assumed the garb of beggars, and, 
irequenting the most fashionable 
thoroughtares, so tormented the 
nobility, and even the Queen her- 
self, with the importunity and 
number of their applications, that 
the nuisance was complained of to 
his majesty; and it has gone 
abroad that some new and stringent 
regulations are about to be enacted, 
Which will tend to oppress that 
class of the community. Hence 
the beggars’ disaffection.” 

Another grim smile of evident 
Satisfaction passed over the features 
of the foreigner, and he asked— 
‘When can I see some of your 
chosen tools without being seen by 
them P” 

“ You can do that, my lord, this 
very evening. I shall see two of 
them in this apartment, and your 





lordship can hear everything from 
the small recess behind the drapery 
there; you can sit with the cur- 
tains drawn during the interview.” 

‘TI shall not fail you,” said the 
foreigner ; and, with a stately in- 
clination of the head to D’Aligne, 
who almost bowed to the ground in 
return, the General of the Jesuits 
left the apartment. . 


CHAPTER III. 


GIVES SOME FURTHER INSIGHT INTO 
THE SENTIMENTS OF A “‘ LOYAL” 
PRIEST. 


Wiruin the same apartment in 
which the conversation referred to 
in the last chapter took place, and 
on the evening of the same day, 
according to appointment, sat the 
Abbé D’Aligne alone—that is, he 
appeared to be so; but on that 
side of the chamber which was 
opposite the door, there was a re- 
cess which contained a_ small 
library; and the recess was 
screened from view by a curtain 
extending completely across the 
apartment, but capable of being 
opened at the middle for ingress or 
egress. Within this curtain, and 
placed soas to see without being 
seen, sat the General. 

‘“‘ Are you ready to receive them, 
my lord?’ asked the Abbé, through 
the curtain. 

“Call the first,” was the curt 
reply. 

The Abbé approached the door, 
and gave instructions to a monk in 
waiting, who disappeared on his 
errand, and returned almost imme- 
diately, accompanied by M. An- 
toin Koussy, a Swiss-French mer- 
chant, and one of the Abbé’s tools. 
On being shown into the apart- 
ment, he made a most reverent 
obeisance to the priest, which the 
latter returned in a patronising 
manner. Having satisfied himself 
that the door was perfectly shut, 
M.D’ Aligne then took a seat, while 
the merchant remained standing, 
and evidently somewhat embar- 
rassed. J 

oy presume,» said the Abbé, 
“that you come to inform me that 
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you are prepared with the funds 
necessary to carry out our glorious 
project ?” 

“T am so far prepared that I can 
get the money you require from the 
merchants of our company, on con- 
dition that you, on your part, give 
some security that shall satisfy 
us.” 

“ What security will satisfy 
your” 

’ « Your own; if your reverend 
lordship will grant us a writing 
under your hand, promising to pay 
us the sum lent, within a stated 
reasonable time after our new and 
enlightened Government is es- 
tablished.” 

“Will this suit you?” asked 
M. D’Aligne, at the same time 
handing him a paper. 

The merchant examined it care- 
fully, and bowed in token of satis- 
faction. Returning the document 
to the priest, he said— 

“To-morrow I shall conelude 
the transaction with you. But 
when shall we be required to aid 
in the establishment of our new 
Government ?” 

“ Of that you shall receive early 
notice, monsieur, but there is much 
to arrange before then; you will 
receive instructions from me re- 
garding your part of the work in a 
tew days.” 

“ Whenever you are ready, you 
will find us so,” replied the mer- 
chant. ‘For myself, I shall do 
all I can to hasten the glorious 
period, when we shall live under 
milder laws, and see your reverence 
a priest of a milder Christianity !” 

‘And,’ interrupted the Abbé, 
not without some little sarcasm in 
his tone, “when you shall have an 
armed fleet at your disposal to ex- 
plore the shores of South America, 
with a view to the extension of 
commerce.’ After a moment’s 
pause, during which M. D’Aligne 
seemed in deep thought, he con- 
tinued, somewhat abruptly, “In 
the meantime, however, | must sa 
adieu; I have yet much business 
to transact thisevening. You will 
Wait my instructions.” 

The priest waved his hand by 
way of dismissal, and the merchant 
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retired, with a profound reverence, 
as if to a superior being. 

Having carefully closed the door 
after M. Roussy, the Abbé ap. 
proached the curtain, and said 
‘‘ It is perhaps necessary, my lord, 
that you should have a word or 
two from me, at this stage of pro. 
ceedings, regarding the expecta. 
tions of each of our worldly 
confederates ; for I have found it 
necessary to work, in somemeasure, 
upon the peculiar bias of each in- 
dividual. The merchant you have 
just seen is rather a difficult subject 
to deal with; he is a favourer of 
that heresy called Protestant, and 
so are many of the wealthiest mer- 
chants in Paris at this moment. 
I have found it necessary, there- 
fore, to humour this peculiarity of 
M. Roussy and the other mer- 
chants whom he has introduced. 
They are under the impression 
that a Protestant Prince is to be 
placed on the French throne; and 
further, M. Roussy believes that I 
am myself favourable to these 
doctrines, and only wait a fitting 
opportunity of professing them: 
hence his remarks on “‘ milder laws 
and a more genial Christianity.” 

‘Who is your next?” said he 
behind the curtain, without making 
any reply to the Abbé. 

‘The beggar, my lord.” 

“ Call him, I am attentive.” The 
curtain closed. 

Hewas sent for—the Beggar—the 
representative of the very lowest 
of the people, the very off-scourings 
of society. Yet the beggars were 
an organised fraternity, having 
their own chief, whose authority 
they acknowledged as supreme, 
and being bound to support the 
rights of their companions, even 1n 
preference to individual interests. 
Moreover, such was their number 
and talent, that their opinions on 
political subjects were cousidered 
authoritative among the lower 
classes; and therefore they were 
by no means an unintiuential com- 
munity. This being the state 0 
matters, it is not at all to be 
wondered at, that, in a movement 
in which all orders and grades of 
society were interested, the Abbe 
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should have thought it proper to 
have the assistance of the beggars. 
Of course it was only to a very few 
of them that even a whisper of the 
matter was known. But these 
were instructed to give such a turn 
to the conversation on matters 
political, when in safe company, as 
to draw out and foment the dis- 
contents of the lower orders. 

Such was the policy of the Abbé 
with his agents among all classes 
of society: to attain a knowledge 
of their sentiments, and gently to 
direct them as required; indeed, 
to sow dissension among all ranks, 
and leave the seeds to spring up— 
the fruits to appear when France's 
sovereign was dethroned. 

The man who now entered was 
the chief of the beggars. In very 
ragged garments was he clad, and 
his appearance was very mean: 
none could be more unlike a sove- 
reign than he. He put back his 
mantle which, in a sort of hood, 
enveloped his head; but the 
shrivelled features gave no sign of 
authority, no evidence of a master 
mind; the eye was dull and sleepy- 
looking. His figure was small and 
insignificant. ‘lhe general peeped 
through between the curtains, and 
was disappointed : he wondered at 
the Abbé’s selection. 

The beggar waited quietly to be 
addressed. 

“Well,” said the priest, “have 
you had an opportunity of sound- 
ing your fraternity P”’ 

“T have ascertained their senti- 
ments, as your reverend lordship 
requested,” was the humble reply. 

“And what do they think re- 
garding the laws proposed for their 
Oppression ?” 

“They are resolved to resist to a 
man.” a 

“You must have been elo- 
quently persuasive to have done so 
much in so short a time,” said the 
Abbé, somewhat pleased. 

“I deserve but little praise in 

€ matter; for it took very little 
persuasion to make the most stub- 
born agree to such a proposal. 
e bave no need to scruple much 
about dethroning a tyrant. Heaven 
i$ Witness, kings and their fellows 





the nobles do but little for the poor 
mendicant! It is well enough for 
a noble to talk of loyalty. He is 
nearer his sovereign in rank, and 
his sovereign pays him some 
respect ; he wonders, perhaps, how 
the beggar cannot feel the same as 
he. But what can a man be made 
of, who, being trampled on, will 
yet bless the foot that crushes ? 
Has not the one a common nature 
with the other—the beggar with 
the king or his noble? Has he 
not a mind as well as they, and 
more than many of them? All 
ranks are subject to the same pas- 
sions and frailties. The beggar is 
weary; but so are they often. 
Sleep refreshes him; so does it 
them. Both live their petty span 
—small enough in all cases—in 
theirs shortened by excesses (there 
at least the beggar has his 
revenge !)—and then they die, and 
so does he; and they go to heaven 
or hell according to their lives, and 
so does he! Where is then the 
difference? The efforts of the 
tailor, when properly rewarded, 
make their outside fairer; and, 
perchance, with luxury their clay 
is somewhat whiter than mine. 
But at least we have equality with 
God, who made us both, and mcre 
perhaps, for who knows but His 
decree in wrath reverses man’s 
scale of justice: He frowns on 
them; perhaps He smiles on me!”’ 

“All that you urge is too true,’ 
said the Abbé, soothingly. ‘‘ And 
it is in the cause of liberty that we 
are about to engage, for the estab- 
lishment of the rights of all 
classes of the people.” 

“And that can only be hoped 
for,” replied the beggar, somewhat 
fiercely, ‘‘ by the establishment of 
a Republic in France. And I re- 
member, when we last conversed 
on this point, you said, ‘it was in- 
expedient that :he idea of a Re- 
publican Government should be 
communicated to all our fellows, as 
they were not ripe for it.’ Now, 
sir, that mode of double-dealing 
looks somewhat treacherous, and 
gives us cause to doubt your faith. 
You see I speak plainly and come 
straight to the point. It, as you 
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inform me, one of our friends only 
expects a Protestant sovereign to 
be placed on the throne instead of 
Louis, and if you only feign to 
coincide with him, how do I know 
that you are not also feigning to 
me when you speak of a Republic? 
And all the while, perhaps, you are 
deceiving us all, and have some 
other end of your own to serve, 
and are only playing with us, or 
making us answer as your tools, to 
be abandoned, when you are done 
with us, even to worse oppression.” 

As he said this, the beggar’s 
countenance gleamed with malig- 
nant fury at the thought of such 
probable deception ; and his eye, 
sparkling with rage, scanned 
eagerly the Abbé’s face, that he 
might read there either a confirma- 
tion or denial of his suspicions. 
But he looked into a mild and inno- 
cent countenance, where there was 
so little trace of passion of any 
kind, so much benevolence, with a 
little calm astonishment at what 
he had just heard, that the beggar, 
after a few moments’ examination, 
seemed satisfied. 

‘“‘ Forgive me, reverend priest,” 
said he, “I perceive I have 
wronged you; but I spoke on the 
motion of one of my brethren who, 
among us, is accounted wise, and 
who, weighing the matter, reasoned 
thus—‘ It is plain the Church can 
never design to place a heretic 
monirech on the throne; and it 
scems to me that a Republican 
Government is too free from pomp 
to suit the Church—why then does 
she seck to dethrone the King? 
It strikes me that the Church only 
wishes to gain possession of the 
King’s person, obtain some pri- 
vileges for herself, and then replace 
him on the throne, leaving us 
oppressed as ever; and I think it 
1s only a stratagem on the part of 
the Abbé to gain our assistance, 
thus feigning to consult our in- 
terest. So reasoned one of my 
advisers, and carried with him 
many shrewd opinions. Now, one 
thing you can and must do, to 
prove that in truth and honesty 
you want a Republie——” 


“The Church,” interrupted the 
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Abbé, has ever hated temporal 
monarchies, and never more than 
at present ; in that hatred I, her 
unworthy son, fully participate,” 

“Prove it, then,” said the 
Beggar, somewhat fiercely, “J 
have told you we suspect your 
saving the King’s life—he must be 
killed as well as dethroned.” 

‘Tf you find me one who will 
undertake the task, I say he shall 
die then. But the merchant 
scruples about it, I know; if he 
thought the King’s life were 
menaced, I am not certain that 
he would lend us any aid in the 
business. J am a priest, and it 
were a d2adly sin for me to shed 
blood, else had my hand been first 
to strike the tyrant, and rid France 
of an enemy.” 

“ And,” cried the Beggar, “ shall 
France want hands to rid her of 
her enemies? Shall millions stoop 
to the oppression of a few, and not 
find weapons to strike and save 
themselves, though some should 
eall it treason? Then mine shall 
be the hand! and France shall 
owe her freedom to the Chief of 
Beggars !” 

As he spoke, his features as- 
sumed an altogether new expres- 
sion. There was no longer the 
meaningless stare—vacant almost 
to imbecility—but his whole ap- 
pearance seemed to attain a sudden 
grandeur that made him almost 
unrecognisable, as prospectively he 

laced himself in the position of 
‘rance’s deliverer. ‘The Abbé was 
astonished at the fire of the patriot 
mendicant, and almost allowed his 
wonder to appear in his face ; and 
from between the curtains, the 
General likewise gazed with amaze- 
ment. his time he looked and 
admired. 

And there was another Eye that 
looked upon these conspirators— 
albeit, of Him at that moment they 
recked not. He saw their minds 
and various motives-—and, seellg 
these, He judged them. And we 
doubt not that the arrow of His 
condemnation passed by thie Beggars 
while it smote both the priests. — 

“It is enough,” said the Abbe, 
after a pause; “in this business 














ou shall have your own way; so 
see that you make proper arrange- 
ments for playing ¢hat part, and 
see that your men are well pre- 
pared for the great occasion. Till 
our next consultation, adieu! I 
have yet some important affairs to 
attend to this evening. I shall 
communicate with you in a few 
days.” oS 

So saying, he dismissed the 
Beggar, and the door having been 
closed, the General stepped into 
the apartment from behind the 
curtain. 

“Well, my lord, are you satis- 
fied ?”’ asked the Abbé. 

“So far as you have gone, I 
am—though, methinks, you have 
almost met a match in that Beggar. 
But who is this noble of whom you 
speak, who is to represent the 
aristocracy, and lead the soldiers ?” 

“ He is at present in the Bastile, 
but shall be got out there imme- 
diately. I am already at work for 
that purpose.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PRISONER, AND HOW HE WAS 
TAKEN CARE OF. 


We have visited a palace, the abode 
of luxury and ease ; we have visited 
a monastery, the scene of priestly 
indulgence, and (in the case more 
immediately under consideration) 
of Jesuitical intrigue ; and now we 
shall visit a prison. 

Upon the evening on which this 
story opened, a very superficial 
observer might have supposed that 
all Paris was happy; and, indeed, 
certain dreamy poets of that day, 
in celebrating the occasion of the 
holiday, did actually speak as if 
the whole city and neighbourhood 

ad been so. When they spoke, 
7 surely forgot a certain sombre 
building, wherein numbers of their 
fellow-creatures were then pining 
solitary confinement! While 
Paris rejoiced —while her free 
sons shouted—how many were the 
moans of the despairing and the 
melancholy, which rang out fromthe 

mal cells and the dreary vaults 
of the old Bastile ! 
_ We would not be supposed de- 
Sirous of drawing forth the feelings 
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in morbid pity for real criminals; 
let them suffer: they but pay the 
penalty of their misdeeds. But 
we can scarcely be deemed roman- 
tically sentimental, though we ask 
the reader to shed a tear for the 
sufferings of those who were con- 
fined for what are called state 
offences, whose crimes were for 
the most part trivial, and, indeed, 
in some cases, amounted to virtues. 
Of a case of the latter kind we 
would now speak a little. 

In a cell by no means destitute 
of comfort, though very sparingly 
supplied with light, was a man of 
melancholy appearance, but of evi- 
dent nobility. He sat with his 
elbows leaning upon a small table. 
He seemed in meditation—or, per- 
haps, it was only a sort of despair- 
ing repose. Ina little time, he rose 
up and paced his apartment, which 
was notmore than fourteen or fifteen 
feet square; it was his favourite 
exercise to walk round and round 
like a sentry; and such had been 
the only relief to the monotony of 
his existence for nineteen years—a 


long time for meditation! And 
what was his crime ? 
His crime wasavirtue. He had 


kept his King from sinning—and 
now he had his reward. 

It was in the days of Cardinal 
Mazarin, who, along with Anne of 
Austria, governed the King during 
his minority, and tried to govern 
him after it--it was in the days of 
that crafty churchman that this 
noble committed his crime. Louis 
XLV. was never master of his own 
actions until the Cardinal’s death; 
and it is not very remarkable that, 
during his life, the King should 
have hated him. So intense was 
that hatred, that his Majesty 
allowed himself to be corrupted by 
a certain Jesuit priest, who was 
doubtless instructed by his order 
that France would be better with- 
out Mazarin, and who persuaded 
the King, by a long process of sly 
argument, on numerous successive 
occasions, that it would be no sin, 
but, on the contrary, a noble and 
heroic action, to rid France of one 
who sought not her good. His 
Majesty stooped to listen to the 
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crafty priest, consented to send a 
present to the Cardinal of choice 
wine, as if from a friend in the 
country, and agreed that it should 
be poisoned before being sent. It 
was in a forest at Vincennes that 
the King and the priest talked 
together of their murderous plan ; 
and they deemed they were secure 
from mortalears. The chase being 
over, and all the hunters having 
returned homeward, they probably 
thought themselves the only per- 
sons in the forest at that time. 
They were mistaken: there was 
one other. Was it well or ill that 
he was there? When you have 
finished this history you may be 
able to decide. Had he not been 
there, the King would have had a 
crime the more, and the Bastile a 
prisoner less. 

That one other had gone a little 
before them. He was a cavalier of 
youthful and prepossessing appear- 
ance, who had just received a letter 
from his mistress, and had retired 
thither to read it in privacy. He 
was seated at the foot of a tree, 
not far off the path taken by his 
Majesty and his ghostly companion. 
The cavalier stepped back from the 
seat a few paces, in case he should 
be observed. He had scarcely done 
80, When the King, noticing the 
log-seat, proposed to rest his royal 
limbs on the rustic bench. Heand 
the priest sat down. They had 
been discussing their plan as they 
walked ; but, after sitting down, it 
was finally arranged, and the young 
knight was an unwilling listener to 
it. He learned enough to make 
him resolve to frustrate the pro- 
ject of his sovereign and the priest, 
and risk the wrath of both. There is 
no heed further to prolong the story. 
He succeeded in frustrating their 
diabolical plan. He intercepted 
the wine—was discovered in so 
doing ; he boldly gave the King 
his sentiments regarding the crime 
peapenee. thereby betraying his 

‘nowledge of the whole plan; and 
he felt the wrath of the King— 
enough for both king and priest! 
For nineteen years had he lain in 
durance in the old Bastile!—and 
his name was Pierre de Raymond, 
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And now, as he paced up and 
down that narrow and gloom 
chamber, an onlooker would have 
thought that surely he was one 
who had suffered enough of the 
King’s hatred to make him hate 
the King; and were he but at 
liberty, he would make a powerful 
ally to the Jesuit conspirators, 
And so thought M. L’Abpé, as we 
have seen, when he asked the King 
for his liberty, and as we shall yet 
further see. 

As he paced up and down his 
chamber there was alow noise at 
the door, as of some one about to 
enter. It was merely the gaoler 
with the bread and dried fruit, 
which formed his evening meal. It 
was a strange gaoler—it struck the 
prisoner—but what of that? He 
was about to continue his walk, 
when the man said, in a peculiarly 
expressive tone of voice, “ My 
Lord Count, I would recommend 
you to try the fruit before touching 
the bread;”’ and saying this he 
vanished. Mechanically the Count 
did try the fruit, and he could not 
say that there was anything par- 
ticularly good in its quality; he 
even observed there was a decrease 
from the usual quantity, which 
put him out of temper (as a very 
small thing will put a nineteen 
years’ prisoner out of temper), 
when at the bottom of the vessel 
containing it, he espied a small 
piece of paper,’ containing the fol- 
lowing words :—‘‘ TREASON: WILL 
YOU HAVE LIBERTY THUS?” 

Liberty! The sound made him 
leap. During the first years of 
his imprisonment he had sometimes 
dreamed of liberty,—he had even 
attempted to escape; but these 
thoughts became feebler with 
years; and now, when he retired 
to rest, hia slumbers where un- 
disturbed: he had ceased even to 
dream of that which he felt was 
hopeless, and of which, aiter 80 
long a confinement, he had almost 


forgot the pleasures. But the 
sudden meeting with the word 
made him start anew. Again he 


felt youth in his veins; he felt 
quite able to attempt his own 
escape, if necessary, and that at 

















‘sk. But the terms which the 
oak sentence on the scroll hinted 
at? Fora moment he hesitated: 
je who belonged to a loyal stock— 
hose ancestors and whose self had 
served the King (oh, how dearly 
had he served him !)—to stoop to 
treason! But again the word 
Liberty caught his eye, and he 
resolved to accept the terms. He 
looked again at the scroll (for he 
saw there was more writing) and 
read,—‘ If you accept the terms, 
tear a small piece from this paper, 
write upon it the words ‘I will,’ 
and insert it carefully in a slit you 
will find in the bread served you, 
and which, being indisposed, you 
cannot eat. It will be taken away 
by the gaoler. Burn this with a 
match you will find beside this. 
The match takes fire if the black 
end is rubbed on the floor. Along 
with these you will also find a 
piece of lead, with which you can 


write, and which you canatterwards 


secrete.” 

He tore off a small piece of the 
paper, and burnt the rest. With 
the lead he wrote the words, and 
enclosed in the bread as directed, 
which was soon after taken away, 
uneaten. 

That same evening a carriage 
arrived at the Bastile, containing 
the Abbé D’Aligne, who merely 
came to pay a visit to the governor 
(for they were considered fast 
friends). While the carriage was 
Waiting, it was not at all unnatural 
that the Count’s gaoler should have 
a little chat with the coachman, 
He did so, and did more, for he 
conveyed a small piece of paper 
or parchment to the latter, who, 
ag soon as he had received it, 
cracked his whip. 
Seemed soon to operate curiously 
on the Abbé within ; for he sud- 
denly discovered that he had im- 
portant business elsewhere, and 
that he would not detain his 

lend, the governor, any longer 
at that time, &e., &e., and shortly 

erwards he returned to his 
cae As he entered, he found 
he little document we have men- 
‘6 T will,” 
“ Drive on to the Con- 


tioned lying on the seat. 
e read. 
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vent of ,’ and presently a 
match, lighted within the souicadin 
consumed all trace of a terrible 
BARGAIN. 


memes 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ABBE FEELS SOME INTEREST 
IN A WIDOW, ABOUT WHOM HE 
MAKES INQUIRIES. HE ALSO DOES 
SOME OTHER BUSINESS AT THE 
SAME TIME. 


Monstevr Fournier, smith, and 
general artificer, was a most useful 
man. He was wont to boast that 
when he came to Paris he had 
nothing except the clothes on his 
back, and even they of the very 
coarsest quality; whereas now— 
why, by proper attention to his 
own business (by which M. Four- 
nier meant the doing any and 
everything in the way of trade, 
providing it was well paid for, 
without troubling himself about 
the use of the work when done), 
he had come to be the prosperous 
man he was. To unscrupulous 
persons he was very useful; he 
had done some strange work in 
his time; and among other dis- 
tinguished patronage, he was black- 
smith and fetter-maker to the Bas- 
tile. 

Moreover, he was a most inte- 
resting man this M. Fournier; for 
he was supposed to have amassed 
a considerable sum of money, and 
no one knew where he kept it. 
His family was interesting; for it 
consisted of a single daughter, and 
it was supposed her dowry would 
be considerable. These matters 
had been considered interesting by 
the neighbourhood for a number of 
years. But about this period he 
seems to have excited more than 
usual interest; his very house 
became interesting. A certain dark 
and lugubrious individual had been 
seen for several days lingering near 
the premises, to take care of them 
as it were. What wonder that an 
establishment so interesting should 
be watched ? Perhaps the stranger 
was even waiting for a stolen inter- 
view with (or, it might be, only a 
a smile from) Mademoiselle Four- 
nier. That could scarcely be, how- 
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ever; for if any of the workmen 
left the premises the said watcher 
was evidently interested in them: 
he followed them. But then, it 
was only if they went in a certain 
direction he followed them, and so 
long only as they continued to go 
in that direction. If they went in 
any other direction, or turned aside 
from following that one, they 
seemed suddenly to become uninte- 
resting to the watcher, who imme- 
diately retraced his steps towards 
M. Fournier’s establishment. For 
several days he had hung about 
in this manner; he did no mischief 
—he did nothing ; he was simply 
there: that was all. Had there 
been houses on the side of the street 
opposite to M. Fournier's, he might 
have managed to wateh without 
being seen—but there were none ; 
so he was obliged to walk up and 
down near the premises. After 
work had ceased, too, he sometimes 
hung about till a late hour; nay, 
latterly he seemed to take an inte- 
rest in the premises themselves ; 
so patiently did he examine the 
various doors and windows. Now, 
on the afternoon of the third day 
of his watching, the same day, in 
fact, on the evening of which the 
Abbe had his interview with the 
Merchant and the Beggar—the 
Strange watcher was roused to 
attention by the fact that some one 
was coming out of the premises; 
and this some one was M. Fournier 
himself. And monsieur seemed 
going in the direction which always 
interested the watcher; and there- 
fore the watcher followed him. He 
went on and on inthe same inte- 
resting direction, and still was tol- 
lowed. At last he arrived at his 
destination, and having seen him 
safely in, the watcher hasted away 
—not to watch the premises any 
more, but ox? of Purts. 

As he lett the city, his eve 
seemed fixed upon a single light 
which belonged to the monastery 
we have formerly mentioned as a 
place of rendezvous of the conspira- 
tors. As he travelled along the 
lonely road, he seemed to get into 
a greater and greater hurry, till at 
last he ran; at which pace he pro- 
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ceeded for a considerable time 
At length he slackened somewhat 
to take breath, and became aware 
of some one on the road before 
him, though he could not be certain 
whether the pedestrian was coming 
towards him or not. He stopped 
a moment: the sounds were com- 
ing nearer. He walked on slowly, 
and fancied, on nearer approach, 
that he recognised the footfall of 
the traveller. He uttered, as he 
was passing, a low and peculiar 
sound, as if accidentally, and im- 
mediately the other stopped, and 
raising a dark lantern, removed 
the slide, so as to allow the light to 
fall for a moment on the person of 
his fellow pedestrian. He spoke 
abruptly—‘* At last, Jean ?” 

“Yes, my Lord Abbot——” 

“Hush!” quickly interrupted 
the other, “‘when you see me in 
this garb, forget that 1 am any 
other than a humble priest. You 
understand P” 

‘Yes, yourreverence, promptly 
replied the person called Jean, 
adapting his mode of address to 
the garb and apparent rank of its 
wearer, as he had just been di- 
rected. : 

‘‘Well then,” said’ the Priest; 
“ what have you come tv tell me?’ 

“Merely this, your reverence; 
that he went himself this afternoon. 
I saw him safe within the gates.” 

“It willdo. Be at the Cabaret 
de Saint Antoin to-morrow, as 
early as possible; and wait there 
till you see or hear ‘rom me.” 

They parted, and each went on 
a different way for some time ; then 
the watcher turned, and retraced 
his steps towards Paris; having 
merely walked on after tuking leave 
of the priest, that he might give 
that reverend personage time to be 
so far a-head as would prevent 
them from being suspected of hav- 
ing any connexion with each other. 
And though one would think there 
was but little chance of curious 
eyes on that lonely read, and ab 
that hour, still such was the course 
of conduct which naturally came 
be practised by one who had been 
trained to habitual cautions 

We shall follow the Priest. 

















He hastened towards ‘Paris, 
though, as he neared the city, he 
assumed the dignified and leisurely 

ace of one by no means in a hurry. 
te proceeded along the. same 
streets that the watcher had 
traversed before him; nor did he 
stop till he arrived at the house and 
workshop of M. Fournier, smith 
and general artificer to the Bas- 
ile. 
ie gaining admittance, he dis- 
covered that M. Fournier was not 
at home. Mademoiselle, his 
danghter, who admitted the Priest, 
innocently and frankly gave him 
the farther information, that she 
did not know where her father was 
gone ; but had he said he would not 
likely be absent more than two 
hours at longest. Now, the Priest 
ealculated that he must soon arrive, 
as, allowing for the time it must 
have taken his messenger to walk 
out of the city to where he met 
him, and also for the time he had 
himself oecupied in coming into 
the city, that period of two ‘hours 
must have fully elapsed. He there- 
fore said he would wait, as he 
wished to see M. Fournier, and 
had seldom much spare time. 
Mademoiselle Fournier did not feel 
at her ease, with the prospect of 
having to converse with and enter- 
tain a priest. She was not much 
accustomed to such society, and 
was, consequently, rather afraid in 
the presence of the Abbé. Her 
ideas of the priesthood were rather 
misty; she associated them with 
burials, churehyards, ghosts, and 
uncomfortable sensations of de- 
parted spirits; and such ideas not 
the less easily presented themselves 
when the priest in question hap- 
pened to be the cadaverous and 
sepulchral D’Aligne. She was very 
shy indeed, therefore, at the first 
cominencement of conversation, 

ut was most agreeably surprised 
by the Abbé; for, instead of talk- 
ing about bones, skeletons, and 
such disagreeable topics, he began 
to discuss subjects of a most im- 


teresting nature, such as sweet- 
farts, marriages, &c., and even 
cautiously paid a paternal compli- 
Ment or twa to Mademoiselle’s 
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appearanee. In short, that young 
lady’s opinion of priests began to 
alter mightily: she thought them 
most agreeable—quite enchanting. 
In fact, the conversation was so 
interesting, she was almost sorry 
when her father arrived to in. 
terrupt it. 

M. Fournier entered with a 
blythe countenance, and with a 
low bow to the Priest, whom he 
recognised as previously seen some- 
where. M. Fournier was evidently 
happy. 

“You are doubtless fatigued, 
monsieur,” said the Priest, aecost- 
ing him as he entered, “ but I 
shall not detain you long. I 
merel y——”’ 

‘‘ Fatigued! what should I be 
fatigued with? Been amusing 
self last two hours instead of 
work.’ (It may here be paren- 
thetically remarked, by way of 
explaining M. Fournier’s somewhat 
abrupt mode of speech, that he 
was in the habit of missing out 
every word that could possibly be 
done without: this gave his sen- 
tences a rather peculiar sound to 
ears unaccustomed to them.) 

The Priest responded to M. 
Fournier’s last remark, ‘‘ Why, 
you certainly look more like work 
than amusement, with your 
measure round your waist, and 
that parchment in hand. I hope, 
at least, you have got some work 
from a noble who pays well; and 
perhaps you may call that amuse- 
ment.”’ 

‘* No, reverence,’ said the me- 
chanic ; “ not exactly right—yet L 
certainly have, in a sense, been 
getting work to do for a noble (as 
I suspect); though I don’t expect 
he'll ever pay me.” 

“You puzzle me. How can you 
look so merry if you don't expect 
to get paid? If I didn't pay you 
I’m sure you wouldn't work long 
for me.” 

‘Pardon, reverence,” said the 
mechanic, evidently pleased at the 
idea of puzzling a learned church- 
man, *‘ might work for you without 
expecting pay from you, as I think 
I have just got orders to do fora 
noble to-night, but not upon your 
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own order, or for your own plea- 
gure.” f 

As the Priest's countenance in- 
dicated very great bewilderment 
indeed, M. Fournier ordered his 
daughter to quit the apartment, 
and then proceeded to explain him- 
self more fully. 

‘‘ Been at the Bastile, reverence ; 
taken a nobleman’s measure for 
fetters.” (Here he took out the 
parchment from beneath his arm.) 
‘‘See there: rathera neat device; 
weighty without being clumsy.” 
Here he looked affectionately at 
the sketch on the parchment, and 
then favoured the priest with a 
view. ‘* You observe the chain 
has a heavy ball fixed to it; the 
whole is to be clasped round one 
ankle, so as to impede motion.” 

The Abbé cast his eye upon the 
note of the weight and dimensions, 
and said, in a very careless tone— 

“To go round his ankle, you 
said? ‘then you've given in 
plenty of room, or else his ankle 
is rather a thick one—I’m sure Ll 
forget what nobles have been 
lately imprisoned.” (The Abbé 
spoke musingly, and as if to him- 
self.) 

“Oh, it wasn’t any one lately 
imprisoned: he’s been there best 
part of twenty years; got used to 
it now. But somehow they’re 
going to take better care of him 
now ; put him into a sort of above- 
ground dungeon — smells shock- 
ingly of rats; made me feel sort 
of uncomfortable short time I was 
1n——”’ 

“ Rather a neat device,” said the 
Abbé, looking carelessly at the 
parchment, which lay on the table ; 
‘no doubt one of your own inge- 
nious inventions ?” 

‘* Reverence does me too much 
honour: that’s the governor’s own 
idea, or else he saw it somewhere 
abroad. Very neat, at any rate.” 
(tlere the mechanic looked affee- 
tionately at the parchment.) “ Can’t 
escape with that about him, I 
should say.‘ 

** No, 1 think the King’s enemies 
may be considered safe in such 
fetters as these. By-the-bye, 
monsieur, there was a widow of 
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one who was a workman of yours, 
recommended to me as a fit object 
of charity. Durand was the name 
but the address has escaped mo, 
Know you where she may be 
found P” 

‘“* Mean Gabrielle Durand, rever. 
ence? She lives in the Rue de 
Vin, opposite a small cabaret with 
a lion on the sign.” 

“T shall just note it down in my 
tablets,” said the priest; and, 
taking out the tablets in question, 
he proceeded most diligently to 
write down the widow’s address. 
While he was doing so, he lowered 
his head, so that it leaned quite 
naturally over the parchment on 
the table; and had one seen his 
eyes at the time, it might have 
been supposed his reverence was 
committing to writing the dimen- 
sions of the fetters. 

Having minutely taken down 
the widow’s address, he proceeded 
to talk to M. Fournier about a 
piece of worldly business nearly 
connected with himself (or with his 
convent, at least), viz., regarding 
the principal outer gate, the hinges 
of which, he complained, were 
broken; and he requested the 
mechanic to send and repair them 
as soon as convenient. This M. 
Fournier readily agreed to attend 
to at an early date ; and the Priest, 
having been refreshed by a cup of 
wine, took his departure. 

At the Cabaret St. Antoin, very 
early next morning, were the Priest 
and the watcher in consultation in 
a private apartment which the 
ws had occupied on the previous 
night. 

The priest produced from his 
pocket the tablets in which he had 
so carefully marked the widows 
address on the evening before, 
and then said to his companion— 

“Jean St. Remy, I remember 
that you are a cunning smith. We 
have proved it, indeed, on a former 
occasion. Here is a note of the 
dimensions of the fetters for the 
prisoner; and I have added & 
sketch of their appearance from 
memory. The dimensions and 
weight you may depend upon. . 
copied them off M. Fournier’ 

















archment last night. I have also, 
in a note below, showed you what 
alteration will be necessary to make 
the fetters suit ow” purposes. We 
must not alter the appearance. 

The individual who was addressed 
as Jean St. Remy looked at the 
note of the dimensions, weight, 
&c., as also at the sketch, and gave 
a nod in token of his ability to per- 
form the work. He was evidently 
a man of few words. 

« When 2” said he to the Priest. 

“To-night,” was the reply. 

“Some one will need to do my 
duty at Fournier’s,” suggested the 
watcher. 

“T will see to that,” said the 
Priest; ‘“‘you must have these 
things ready by four o’clock.” 

“T am afraid, your reverence 

“What are you afraid of P” 

“They can scarcely be ready.” 

“T tell you they must be ready,” 
said the Priest, somewhat fiercely. 
“They must be sent in a box. 
Get some one into Fournier’s shop, 
on some pretext, and obtain a 
sightof thatin which the true fetters 
are to be sent. You under- 
stand ?”” 

A bow from the watcher, and the 
Priest departed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOW THE FETTERS WERE DE- 
LIVERED. 


THE evening came, and it threat- 
ened to be somewhat dark, a 
circumstance which, however, it, 
might be considered an incon- 
venience by the majority of those 
who, on business or pleasure, 
were obliged to be out of doors, 
was by certain persons, who hap- 
pened to contemplate mischief, 
deemed rather fortunate than 
otherwise ; indeed, a clear night 
would have been looked upon as a 
decided misfortune by these in- 
dividuals. 

In the neighbourhood of the 
Bastile things always looked 
gloomy, either in reality or from 
association, and, on this evening, 
More gloomy than usual. At first 
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sight there seemed no one stirring ; 
but a very careful observer would 
have detected two persons walking 
slowly and stealthily in the direc- 
tion of the prison. One of them 
carried on his shoulder a small box, 
which, judging from the gait of him 
who bore it, seemed heavier than 
its size would have led one to sup- 
pose. They approached within a 
short distance of the prison gates, 
stood and looked a moment, and 
then returned the way they came. 
In this way they continued to walk 
backward and forward severaltimes. 
Let us leave them for a little. 

Out at the door of M. Fournier’s 
workshop came a man also bearing 
a box. It seemed also to be some- 
what heavy ; moreover, it was mar- 
vellously like that borne by the 
other whom we have just men- 
tioned : they looked like twin boxes, 
they were so similar. And the work- 
man aiso carried his burden in the 
same direction as the others were 
gone, as if he were looking for 
them. But this last box-bearer 
seemed somewhat fatigued, he 
walked heavily, and shifted his box 
from one shoulder to the other. 
And as he went, he came up witha 
carriage, which, from the arms on 
the door-panel, evidently belonged 
to the governor of the Bastile. The 
workman knew the carriage; by 
the light of its own lamps he recog- 
nised it; or, at least, he thought 
he did so, which answered quite as 
well. There were two postilions. 
One of them accosted the heavy- 
laden workman— 

‘From M. Fournier’s? I sup- 
pose you've got some little things 
for one of our gentlemen?” 

‘‘T have,’ replied the simple 
workman. 

“You seem to have a rather 
heavy burden, friend ; and we are 
going empty; get inside, and Pil 
drive you a bit, as 1 am going your 
way.” is 

As he spoke, one of the postilions 
got down to open the carriage-door 
tor him. 

“ You're not acoward, are you? 
Only a couple of prison officers 
inside.” 

The workman made no reply, but 
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Stepped in; he had no objection 
to the company, and was only too 
happy to get such a chance. 

“Ha!” said the postilion, as he 
was about to close the door; *‘ the 
box may spoil the linings: we'll 
put it outside.” Whereupon he 
lifted it out without ceremony. 

At the moment the door was 
being shut, the other box-bearers 
came up beside the carriage, but 
so far forward as not to be seen, by 
any possibility, from the inside. 
They hande! their box to the 
postilion, receiving the workman’s 
in return, which they immediately 
carried away. 

The carriage proceeded at a 
moderate pace, till within a short 
distance of the Bastile, when it 
suddenly stopped, and the men in- 
side told the workman he had now 
better get out, as they had yet to 
go somewhere to won an arrest. 
He got down, received the box, 
and went on his way. 

Shortly afterwards, that same 
workman, within a damp dungeon, 
duly rivetted upon M. Pierre de 
Raymond fetters marked with M. 
Fournier’s name, but which were 
not manufactured in his establish- 
ment. 

After handing up their box to 
the postilion, and receiving the 
workman’s in return, the two 
wanderers first mentioned followed 
the carriage at a respectful dis- 
tance, till the workman alighted 
from it, and they afterwards fol- 
lowed him till they saw him safe 
Within the Bastile gates. Here 
again they waited till they saw 
him safely out; and then they re- 
turned to the cabaret St. Antoin, 
at which place the Jesuit priest, 
M. D’Aligne, was expecting their 
arrival, 

“Well?” said the Abbé, by way 
of question. : 

“All right, your reverence,” 
said the watcher; and his com- 
panion and assistant gave a bow in 
token of confirmation. 

** All—as arranged 2” 

* All, your reverence.” 

The Jesuit had nothing further 
to say ; he was perfectly satisfied. 
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He left the apartment shortly after 
merely remarking, “ The night jg 
cold; there is wine. When I need 
you again, I shall find you here,” 

The watcher and his companion 
saluted him profoundly as he re. 
tired. 

When he was gone, the assistant, 
who had evidently but a misty and 
confused idea of what he had been 
doing, began to endeavour, if pos. 
sible, to get some information from 
his taciturn friend. 

“Jean, said he, “we got on 
very well to-night.” 

‘* We?” said Jean. 
did you do ?” 

“Oh, I carried the burden all the 
way, did’nt I?” 

“Yes, but a donkey could have 
done that better.” 

** How P” 

“Qh, he would have said less 
about it when it was done.” 

‘*‘ Besides,” persisted the assis- 
tant, ‘‘I was there to help you.” 

“ Yes, but you were’nt needed.” 

This last sentence was said ina 
tone evidently intended to intimate 
that conversation on that point was 
denied. But the assistant was not 
to be so easily put down; he 
wished to understand what he had 
been about, 7f possible. And so he 
began again :— 

“If the carriage business had 
failed—supposing he had refused 
to go in, or that he wis!ed to keep 
his box beside him—what would 
we have done then ?”’ 

“Qh, in that case—did you 
notice the fellows inside in prison 
uniform ?—well, they have their 
little arrangements, which would 
have made all right.”’ 

What these arrangements were 
was more than the somewhat 
simple-minded inquirer could get 
out of his superior; but he con- 
jectured from the grim smile that 
overspread Jean’s countenance, 
when he referred to them, that 
these arrangements, liowever satis 
factory from Ais point of view, 
would have been anything but com- 
fortable for the workman. 


** And what 














CHAPTER. VII. 


;HE KING'S METHOD OF TAKING CARE 
oF 4 PRISONER, WHO FINDS THAT 
THE PRIEST HAS ALSO BEEN TRY- 
ING TO TAKE CARE OF HIM, AND 
RESOLVES TO MAKEB AN ATTEMPT 
AT TAKING CARE OF HIMSELF. 


a damp, gloomy, uncomfortable 
a at ak a stone block which 
was the only seat in the apartment, 
sat the prisoner. To him a few 
days had indeed brought changes. 
He had formerly occupied a cham- 
ber with some little comforts; but 
now four stone walls, in one of 
which was a small, iron-grated 
aperture for the admission of light 
and air, with the single seat already 
mentioned, formed his dreary 
lodgings and furniture; a present 
fron his King for serving him. 
Nay, on a nearer inspection, the 
eye beheld that additional distinc- 
tions were heaped, not indeed on 
the head, but about the feet of 
the poor prisoner: around his 
right ankle was fastened an iron 
chain, to which was attached a 
weighty ball of the same metal. 
This rendered motion laborious and 
even painful, and threatened to 
deprive the captive Count even of 
his former exercise, of walking up 
and down his cell,—the only amuse- 
ment which had made a little 
variety in his dreary monotony of 
nineteen years’ imprisonment; and 
now, for a period—who knew but 
it might be other nineteen years? 
(for the Count was still a young 
man)—he seemed doomed to pine, 
sitting the weary hours, sad, silent, 
and alone; and wherefore the 
cause? The answer is brief and 
Significant. The King had sent 
notice to the Governor of the Bas- 
tile to take special care of the 
prisoner; and the Governor was 
just obeying his Majesty’s orders: 
he was taking the best possible care 
of him! 

The prisoner’s new cell was 
smaller than that formerly occupied 
yhim. It was also darker. The 

Cor was of a sort of square stones 
or flags. The walls, which were of 
stone, weredamp. Inone of them 
Was a hollow that had once been 
VOL. XIY. 
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used as a fire-place; but as, in 
some extraordinary and unaccount- 
able manner, the prisoner who had 
last been taken care of in that 
apartment contrived to escape, and, 
as the chimney was the only ayail- 
able outlet, it was supposed he 
must have got out by it; that 
aperture, therefore, was strongly 
built up before the Count was con- 
fined there ; so that every precau- 
tion had been taken to prevent the 
possibility of his escape. And, 
verily, his security was of some 
importance, seeing that, if he 
escaped, the governorship of the 
Basile would become vacant; the 
official at present holding that situa- 
tion being informed that should 
such an event happen, he would 
be considered unfit any longer to 
fill that responsible position. No 
wonder, then, that he provided 
fetters for the Prisoner, that he 
had his chimney built up, not- 
withstanding that the winter was 
cold, for it was a matter of no im- 
portance that he should die (indeed, 
that supposition would be rather 
agreeable to some of the parties 
eoncerned); but at all events he 
must not escape. And truly he 
seemed secure enough. 

It was now pretty late on the 
afternoon of the day following that 
on which he had been removed to 
that dreary cell, and had been thus 
fettered ; and, owing to the hope 
that had so shortly before been 
raised in his breast, and the 
sudden, apparent, crushing of that 
hope, his trial was all the more 
severe. He had sat there, on that 
lonely and cold stone, for the 
greater part of the day; he had 
not moved, save to partake of the 
morning supply of provisions, and 
he was not likeiy to be again in- 
terrupted till the evening; for, be 
it observed, since he had been 
taken better care of, that the 
gaoler seemed afraid to open the 
cell door at all: this was rendered 
unnecessary, as the grating at the 
bottom admitted his hand, and 
anything it might contain. 

At length the Prisoner rose, and, 
from long force of habit, began to 
pace up and down his cell : and as 
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he dragged along his right limb, 
the chain rattled, and the ball 
rolled, with a disagreeable noise. 
He suddenly stopped, and sat 
down again on the cold, cold 
stone ; and looking round his damp 
and dismal chamber, and casting 
his eye on his galling fetters, he 
covered his face with his hands, 
and wept. Oh, do not think lightly 
of him—that nineteen years’ sul- 
ferer—if now, for the first time 
during that long period, the foun- 
tains of his grief flowed visibly. 
Had not the cup of hope been held 
for a moment to his lips? and how 
cruel now seemed the delusion! 
He groaned aloud; and in his 
despair, he recalled the compara- 
tive comfort of the apartment 
which he had so long occupied, 
that it seemed like his own; he 
longed for another look at its 
scanty but familiar furniture. It 
seemed to him asif he could still 
have lived confined there, and not 
felt much grief; he would have 
prayed to be allowed to return 
thither, aud would have worn 
double fetters willingly. Wehave 
all our moments of weakness ; and 
who, after such a term of impri- 
sonment, would not be weakened ? 
The Prisoner's brain was fired by 
& contemplation of his desperate 
situation, and for a few moments 
he was haf a maniac: he had 
believed in liberty, and it seemed 
to have been a delusion ; he groaned 
in his agony; he cursed his king 
and country; and frantically start- 
ing up, he gave a tremendous 
Spring towards the small grated 
window. He reached it, and hung 
by the bars; the view thereout 
seemed to sober him, for he saw 
how futile must be all efforts at 
escape. He sat down exhausted, 
and somewhat calmed. 

He was presently aware of the 
sound of unlocking the outer 
doors leading to his cell; and the 
gaoler’s hand was passed in withthe 
evening meal. He spoke not; for 
there was always one of the subor. 
dinate oflicers of the guard along 
with the gaoler now, to see that he 
held no commuuication with the 
prisoner. His hand only was seen; 
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but that hand even brought comfor 
to the forlorn captive ; he knew the 
hand—it was his old gaoler’s, And 
as the hand set down the pro. 
visions, it seemed loath to depart 
and pointed emphatically to the 
basket containing the fruit. The 
count noticed the motion ; and, for 
a moment, his heart leaped, as he 
remembered what he had formerly 
found there. He waited somewhat 
impatiently till he was convinced 
that both gaoler and officer were at 
a safe distance; then he emptied 
out the fruit, and at the bottom of 
the vessel found a paper containing 
the following words: 

‘ Your fetters are no fetters, but 
liberty disguised, for the purpose 
of disarming suspicion. Convince 
yourse!f. Place your thumb on 
the side of the bail where the 
letters ‘G. Fournier’ are moulded 
—below the letters, and exactly an 
inch from where the chain is fas- 
tened; press heavily, and you are 
loosed. When you wish to resume 
them (which it is necessary to do, 
to prevent the possibility of dis- 
covery), put the ends of the chain 
into the hole in the ball; press 
hard, and they will be replaced, 
without any trace being left of 
what has been done. You must 
now await until we mature our 
plans for your escape and safe lodg- 
ment. ‘There is a match, as before, 
for burning; and let even the 
ashes be so scattered as to leave no 
perceptible quantity together, in 
case of exciting suspicion. I pray 
for you.” 

Count de Raymond felt a man 
again; he laid down the paper, 
pressed his thumb, as directed, and 
found he was free. He imme- 
diately put on the fetters agall, 
burnt the paper, and then sat 
down to meditate. 

He felt at ease now. The very 
thought that he might yet attain 
liberty was balm to his perturbe 
spirit. He had no idea who it was 
who wished him out of prison, a2 
he cared not to know; it wa 
enough for him that some one 
so. And what was more, he had a 
sort of assurance of gaining 
freedom; in the first place, they 

















who desired’ to attempt it were 
evidently powerful persons, for 
they had maniged to corrupt his 
gaoler; and, further, they were not 
likely to leave any measure untried 
to secure their object, seeing that 
he was apparently necessary to 
them: they required his services 
‘n some treasonable project. So 
far he felt secure. And let him 
not be scorned if, after so long a 
confinement, the thought of free- 
dom made him lose sight of the 
hase conditions of the promised 
boon. In his circumstances, loy- 
alty had brought no gain. Was 
he not a loyal subject (oh, how 
loyal !) to an ungrateful king? and 
truly he had reaped but a poor 
reward. Loyalty repaid by im- 
prisonment—treason offering free- 
dom. Ask yourself, oh, too cen- 
sorious reader, would you not, in 
his place, have stooped to treason 
too? 

In a sort of reverie the hours 
slipped by; so pleasing were his 
dreams he wot not of time’s lapse. 
The night came on—calm and still 
without; and to his ear was borne 
the stroke of the midnight hour. 
It roused him. The moon shone 
feebly through the meagre grating ; 
and yet it seemed light to him, 
whose mind was light within. He 
rose, and now regardless of the 
chain and bali—as though he felt 
them not—proceeded, well-pleased 
and light of heart, to walk round 
his dreary chamber. And, as he 
walked, he began to notice that, 
as he passed the fireplace (the 
chimney of which, as before noticed, 
had been built up for greater secu- 
rity), the sound of the ball, when 

agged over the flag or hearth- 
stone, was decidedly hollow, evi- 
dently indicating some place below. 
Now it could not be a cell, for he 

ad ascertained that his was the 
lowest in the Bastile; though, 
owing to the immense thickness of 
the walls, and strength, as well as 
height, of the window grating, it 
Was deemed the most secure. Nor 
was it likely to be a dwelling of 
any of the gaolers or prison guards: 
a a of their accommodation, 

ar as he had discovered, was 
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near that part of the building. He 
did not know what it might be, but 
resolved cautiously to inquire. For 
this purpose he took off his fetters: 
and now he discovered that the 
iron points of the chain, which 
went into the ball, were likely to 
prove very useful implements. 
Indeed, as they were the only 
pointed things in his possession, 
he proceeded to use them in en- 
deavouring, if possible, to lift up 
the hollow-sounding flagstone, by 
inserting their points at its edges. 
He was somewhat surprised to 
discover that there was no mortar, 
or anything to impede his progress, 
except the great weight of the 
stone. He contrived, by working 
away with the chain points, to 
prise up the edge of the flag, so as 
to let him catch hold with his 
hands; then, by a frightful effort 
of strength, he lifted it up and set 
it against the wall. Looking 
down, he saw the moon’s rays 
shining clearly across the vault 
below: there was a window at 
least. He let himeelf quietly and 
softly down through the aperture, 
and his feet came in contact with 
a barrel. Hestepped upon it very 
cautiously, yet the sound was suf- 
ficient to let him know that it was 
full of something, and that some- 
thing evidently not a liquid. He 
crawled along on his hands and 
knees,—got oif one barrel on to 
another. The place was full of 
barrels: it was the powder mag- 
azine. 

He crept on till he came to the 
window. It looked out upon a 
rampart: he was close to freedom, 
with only an iron grating between, 
but without any tools (for he had 
left even his fetters behind him), 
it was only waste of time to at- 
tempt its removal. He resolved 
to go back for them, and try 
another useful application of the 
chain-points; and, in turning to 
do so, he thought he saw, a little 
farther along the wall, a hollow as 
of a sunk door. He apprvached, 
and found no door on the opening, 
as it was at the top of a stair. He 
stepped very quietly down —its 
length seemed considerable—softly 
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hestepped down and down: it seem- 
ed to have no end, that dark stair. 
Presently a gentle light became 
visible; and, as he proceeded, it 
became more distinct. He went 
on, more hastily and less cau- 
tiously, and at length came to 
something between him and the 
light at the top and bottom of 
which the light came in: 1t was an 
IRON GATE—LOCKED. 

It was not much of a crush to 
the prisoner’s spirit, that locked 
gate; for his recent exertions and 
hopes had made him more of a 
man than in the morning; and 
besides—such is the trust in God 
of those who dwell in solitude— 

e had a sort of idea that Provi- 
dence, which had preserved him 
in the possession of reason during 
ao long and apparently hopeless 
a confinement, which had after- 
wards caused him to be fettered, 
that the dragging of his ball might 
discover to him the hollowness of 
the fire-stones, on which his foot 
would never likely have gone, it 
being under the chimney; which 
had enabled him to raise that stone 
with slender instruments given 
him by those who designed them 
for his farther security, and not 
for his deliverance—that same 
Providence, he felt sure, had not 
done all these things to bring him 
to a stand before any gate, though 
locked, and of the strongest iron. 

He put his hand to it again to 
assure himself that it was locked. 
Yes. He sat down on the stairs 
to think. Had he said that aloud 
which at the moment he thought, 
he would have said, “ J¢# must be 
opened.” 

He considered its probable use, 
and, looking at its position, it 
seemed as if it might have been in- 
tended as an easy way of taking 
in stores to the powder magazine, 
though it might also have been 
used as a retreat in case of the 
prison being taken by assault from 
any of the other sides. It like. 
wise offered means of revenge to 
the escaping garrison, as the maga- 
zine could easily be set fire to 
before quitting the fortress. As he 
thought on these things, he ap- 








proached the gate, and, conjectur. 
ing that it was probably seldom 
used, he summoned all his strength 
to shake it. Perhaps he also 
thought that it might be rusty 
old, and brittle. I¢ mig ht 4 
rusty, and it certainly was old: 
but it was not inclined to yield to 
the Count’s efforts. As he madeg 
final trial, however, there wag 
something rattled behind the door, 
and the moon gave more light at 
that moment. So he stretched 
forth his hand, and seized the im. 
plement which hung behind the 
door—it was a rusty key! He 
put it into the lock, where it evi- 
dently had not been for a long 
time; he endeavoured to turn it, 
but the attempt proved ineffectual. 
Supposing that the door being 
pushed outwards might ease the 
lock in its socket, the Count planted 
his knee against the door, but he 
strove in vain. He altered his 
position several times, but without 
any better success, and was about 
to give up—for the present, at 
least; when, having planted his 
knee farther up than formerly, he 
felt part of the door yield under 
his pressure, and immediately the 
lock yielded likewise to the key. 
He had touched the spring which 
kept the lock in the socket, and 
which was the only obstacle—and 
he was FREE! Calmly he stretched 
himself in God’s pure air, the first 
time he had felt it for nineteen 
years. Grateful was that breath of 
morning that fanned his cheek. 
He was not carried away, however, 
by the raptur us ecstasy, so as to 
forget the dictates of prudence; 
and liberty being now within his 
reach, he could afford to wait and 
mature his plans. So he re-entered 
that subtle iron gate, re-locked it, 
and hung up the key again where 
he found it, went up that dark 
stair, the steps of which he took 
care to count, that in the dark he 
might be better able to calculate 
his position for the future. He 
came at length to the powder 
magazine, climbed up into his re 
cell by means of the barrels, 20 
commenced the labour of 67 | 
the hearth-stone. In this he foun 








dificulty ; for, notwithstand- 
ne that he ‘ed put it against the 
wall, immediately over the place 
where it ought to lie, he experi- 
enced avery natural reaction, the 
excitement of the adventure being 
somewhat over, and he found him- 
self much weaker than when he 
had begun the work of raising it at 
midnight. This was the less to be 
wondered at if we take into account 
the length of time he had been un- 
accustomed to any exertion. He 
succeeded, however, in putting it 
in its place, and that so well, that, 
but for the scanty loose particles 
which lay about the edges, no one 
would have been able to detect its 
having been moved. These traces 
he collected into a small heap, 
which he intended to throw out at 
the grating; but, his strength 
having been so much taxed already, 
he was unable to spring up the 
length of the window as he had 
done in the morning. He was 
therefore obliged to conceal the 
rubbish in his pockets till he was 
somewhat recruited. Having put 
on his fetters, he lay down and 
slept. 

He was awoke in the morning 
by the grating of locks—those use- 
less locks of the doors that led to 
his eell. They came to visit him 
whom they deemed a prisoner. 
Thegaoler entered, accompanied by 
an officer. The latter looked care- 
lessly round the apartment ; all was 
unsuspicious ; indeed, the inspec- 
tion of the prisoner’s cell in the 
morning|was a mere piece of routine 
duty—a matter of form ; for no one 
ever dreamed of its being possible 
for him to escape, fettered as he 
was, and in the most secure cham- 
ber in the Bastile. As for the 
Count, he did not trouble himself 
much with their presence. He 
turned himself, gave a sigh, and 
finished off by rattling his chain. 

he officer took his leave quite 
Satisfied, and was followed by the 
gacler, who, however, left the 
morning meal behind him. And 
the captive took that meal with 
rogue appetite he had not felt 
or years. And truly there was 
cause; he had tasted God's for- 
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bidden air, fresh from His own 
clouds, and fora few moment ex- 
perienced the sweets of liberty ; 
and, farther, he had now an object 
to live and strive for: he had + 
to contrive. To this work he in- 
tended devoting the day, as it was 
not till night that he dared again 
act asa freeman. 

Cheerfully he sat that day on his 
cheerless stone ; and—such is the 
effect of the mind upon the body— 
he even fancied he felt warm as he 
sat thereon, notwithstanding the 
winds which blew without. He 
began to think of the outer world, 
and the persons he had known 
there. He did not expect to find 
many of them alive, still the recol- 
lection of them was pleasant, now 
that he was once more to resume 
connections with that outer world. 
He tried to fix his thoughts on his 
present prospects—what he ought 
to do, where he ought to go, and 
many other necessary questions ; 
but he always found his mind stray- 
ing among the memories of the 
past,—to the far away days of his 
liberty; and (oh, wonderful and 
unheard of incident in that gloomy 
prison!) there came to his mind 
snatches of songs which he had 
been wont to sing, and he essayed 
again to try his voice in their music. 
In this last noisy demonstration, 
however, he prudently checked 
himself, in case he might be over- 
heard, and so excite suspicion. 

When the mind is agreeably em- 
ployed time passes quickly— and 
so did his: he scarcely wearied for 
the evening till it came, and with it 
the evening meal, handed in at the 
grating, — the door only being 
opened in the morning for the for- 
mal inspection already referred to. 
He searched his food (as he always 
did now), but there was nothing 
beyond the ostensible provisions. 
His friends had evidently not yet 
hit upon a safe plan of freeing him. 
After he had eaten, he laid himself 
down to rest against his proposed 
night’s work, and waited for the 
stroke of twelve. 

We pass with but slight notico 
his silent watchings and medita- 
tions, which were scarcely so calm 
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as in the the day-time. As the 
period drew near for the execution 
of his plans, he began to become 
somewhat excited ; conjecturing all 
sorts of possible obstacles. He 
began to suppose that some one 
might have removed the key of the 
gate: or that, in the dusk, he might 
be unable to hit upon the spring, 
so as to render the key effectual. 
With these and similar suppositions 
did the Count torture himself, until 
he was interrupted by the distant 
striking of the midnight hour. 

He arose, undid his fetters ; with- 
out much difficulty, lifted the flag- 
stone, and proceeded down into the 
powder magazine; thence, down 
into the stairs before noticed, count- 
ing the steps, as he did coming up 
in the morning. When he arrived 
at the stair-foot, he stretched out 
his hand, and joyfully clutched the 
key. Having placed it in the lock, 
he succeeded, after one or two in- 
effectual attempts, in finding the 
spring and opening the gate. He 
took out the key, which he put into 
his pocket, and having drawn too 
the gate ‘which could not be locked 
from the outside), he walked softly 
down the mound, which, on this 
side of the prison, sloped gently 
towards the city, whither he took 
his way with all convenient haste. 


— —— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CONSPIRATORS. 


At the same hour of twelve, that 
sounded the note of freedom to one 
soul in the Bastile, a priest was 
hastening to the Cabaret St. An- 
toin, when he was aceosted by a 
stranger, somewhat wildly attired 
and with no hat on his head. 

‘* Reverend Priest, are vou ac. 
quainted with the Abbé D’Alione?” 

“Who asks for the Abbé at this 
hour, and in this place?” replied 
the priest, alittle startled. “ When 
IT know your name and business 
[ may instruct you where to find 
him. 

‘To know my name od fi 
could do you ai np med 
do youfarm. As for my business, 


*9} * , e 
tul I see the Abbé D’Aligne, it 


must remain my own: it only cop. 
cerns him and me.”’ 

At this moment the moon shone 
brightly, and revealed the face of 
the stranger. The priest looked 
attentively at him for a minute or 
two, and then said— 

“As to your name—since it 
might do no good to know it—why, 
it may be Raymond; and froma 
picture I have lately seen, I should 
have said it was Raymond, were it 
not that I know the original of 
that picture to be in the Bas. 
tile.” 

‘* He was in the Bastile this even- 
ing, but he is now before you, and 
wishes much to see the Abbé.” 

‘Tam the Abbé D’Aligne.” 

“How amI to know that you 
are really the Abbé?’ asked the 
Count, somewhat suspiciously. 

‘I will prove to you that I am 
he, and, at the same time, will 
enable you to prove to my satis- 
faction, that you are indeed the 
Count. I shall put a question to 
you, which has lately been put to 

1im; and you will give me the 
answer that he gave.” Then, in 
very low tone, he spoke the words 
—‘*‘ TREASON: WILL YOU HAVE 
LIBERTY THUS?” and the Count 
answered, in the same tone, “I 
WILL.” 

‘Come along with me,” said the 
Abbé; and the two moved on to- 
gether in silence, till they came to 
the Cabaret. The priest knocked 
at the door. Then, turning to the 
cavalier, he said quickly —‘ Cover 
your head with my hat. I will 
conceal mine in my cloak.” 

The door was opened very cau- 
tiously. 

“Ts M. St. Remy within ?” asked 
the Abbe. 

“He is; but two friends are 
with him; and his orders were that 
he was not to be interrupted.” | 

‘Tell him that a priest desires 
to see him,” said the Abbé, who 
knew perfectly well, from the pre 
vious arrangements he had made 
with St. Remy, that that gentleman 
would see him. 

The landlord returned shortly. 
saying that M. St. Remy was 
waiting his reverence’s pleasure. 














e Priest and his companion 
mounted the stairs, and were shown 
jntoasmall apartment whichseemed 
to have two doors. In the chamber 
were seated St. Remy, the Mer- 
chant, and the Beggar. The two 
last looked very curiously at the 
Priest’s companion ; which he, ob- 
serving, said—‘I invited you to 
meet me this evening, for the pur- 
pose of aiding me to plan the escape 
of our ally and confederate, the 
Count de Raymond. Our efforts 
in that direction, however, are no 
longer necessary, seeing that I 
bring him with me this evening, 
freed, from the Bastile. I have not 

et learned how; but let us be 
satisfied that he is now with us, 
and that we are now complete ; for 
in him you see a representative 
alike of the nobility and the 
soldiery.”” 

The company cordially saluted 
their new confederate; and he, 
having received the oath, was pro- 
mised a full account of the whole 
plans and arrangements from the 
Priest. This done, the Count asked 
the Abbé, if he knew of any one 
who, in a short space of time, 
could get him an exact duplicate 
of a key which he produced, and 
which was none other than that be- 
longing to the secret gate of the 
prison. ‘“ For,” said he, “I must 
return before morning, or my ab- 
sence will be discovered, and I must 
have the duplicate with me. You 
must know ” (he saw that the priest 
looked somewhat bewildered) “ that 
Tam able to get out at night, by a 
method I have discovered, and 
must return before morning, This 
is the best arrangement at present, 
for, if I do not return, the moment 
my escape is known, all Paris will 

searched, and I run every risk 
of being re-taken. ‘To prevent 
this, livtend to take leave of ab- 
sence in the evening, and to return 
before day-break ; so I wish to 

ave my own key, in case of this 
One at any time being taken from 
the place where it usually hangs— 
Which would undo me. When the 
conspiracy (of which I as yet know 
nothing) is fully ripe, I ean then 

e leave of my prison for ever.” 
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The Abbé turned to St. Remy. 
‘* Jean,” said he, “here is a piece 
of work for you; see that you 
make the exact neighbour of that 
key before dawn.”’ 

” Twill do my best,” your rever- 
ence,’ replied St. Remy, humbly, 
and retired immediately. 

“You shall now hear how we 
are getting on,” said the Abbé, ad- 
dressing himself to M.de Raymond; 
and here he made a signal to the 
Beggar, who, understanding that 
he was called on to give an account 
of what he had lately done, pro- 
ceeded as follows :— 

“Reverend Priest, at your 
recommendation, I havebeen trying 
the ground, and feeling how my 
fraternity are affected in regard to 
our movement ; and I feel confident 
that they will aid to a man, in the 
suppression of tyranny in France, 
and in the establishment of a free 
republic, in which all men shall be 
equal; the rulers merely deriving 
temporary power and distinction 
from the choice of an enlightened 
people. Asto supplying them with 
weapons, that will be done in time 
enough a few hours before they 
are required to use them. Mean- 
time the weapon they wield most 
effectually is the tongue: to sow 
disaffection among the poor, so as 
to ensure a formidable mob which 
can be collected at a few moments’ 
notice. When they are armed, 
and I am at their head, I feel cer- 
tain that I could lead them on to 
almost anything; and I sincerely 
trust that God may deign to use 
me as an humble instrument, to do 
somewhat towards getting freedom 
to an oppressed nation.” 

Asnoticed on a previousoccasion, 
the features of the Beggar assumed 
a certain dignity which astonished 
the beholder. During his speech 
the Count had been struck with 
this, but had no time to indulge in 
his astonishment, for the Abbe 1m- 
mediately made a sign to the Mer- 
chant to proceed with his remarks. 

His details contained little 
worthy of notice, though they took 
a considerable time to discuss. He 
gave an account of some additional 
merchants who had been induced 
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to favour the project, making oc- 
casional, but unimportant digres- 
sions, as to the means he had used 
to bring over several to their in- 
terest. There was one circumstance 
incidentally mentioned that caught 
the notice of M. D’Aligne. The 
Merchant noticed, as an excuse for 
having disappointed the Priest of 
his company on the previous even- 
ing, that he had been receiving a 
commission to bring over some arms 
for the Government: they were to 
be brought from England. The 
Priest allowed him to conclude his 
account without any interruption ; 
but, when it was finished, he said— 

“That order for arms which you 
have to execute forthe Government, 
may prove convenient for us: we 
shall require them shortly.” 

‘But these, your reverence for- 
gets, are for the King,” answered 
the Merchant, with great simplicity, 
his habitual honour as a trader 
making him entirely forget that he 
was among conspirators, and was 
himself one. 

“True: you have got the order 
from the King, on behalf of the 
Government; but that does not 
prevent your giving them to us; 
and as we are at all events the 
agents of the new rule, after the 
revolution they will have been given 
to the Government of France, after 


all.” 


The Merchant looked amazed, as 
he saw how easily his reverend 
companion could make what would 
have seemed at first sight highly 


dishonourable, suddenly change 


into a perfectly allowable and even 
commendable action. Seeing, how- 


ever, that he was only half con- 
vinced, the Abbé continued: 
‘‘ Besides, you need not give us 
them ; you only require to tell us 
where and when they shall arrive 
leave the coast clear, and we shall 
take them  graoctnag And then 
you can, of course, be dul . 
tonished when they are von 
This was the finishing touch. The 
Abbé was a most accomplished di- 
rector of the conscience: he could 
teach his friends how to sin most 
comfortably. The Merchant was 
for the moment at least, fully con- 
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vinced of the rectitude of the pro- 
posed line of action, considerin 

the laudable end in view, And 
indeed, had the priest then told 
him that black and white were 
perfectly the same—the apparent 
difference being a mere fancify} 
delusion—it is probable that he 
would have believed it thoroughly 

Some desultory conversation en. 
sued, which, however, was put a 
stop to by the return of Jean St. 
Remy with the keys—the original 
and its duplicate. 

Shortly afterwards the company 

began to disperse, which they did 
one by one, as unobtrusively as 
possible. The Count de Raymond 
and the Priest were the last. The 
former spoke : 
_ “Now, instruct me: I am quite 
ignorant of your plot. What mean 
youtodo? I presume you would 
dethrone the King ?”’ 

“ Hush! notso loud! We mean 
to do so; and I do not think you 
need to mourn his fate, for he has 
never loved you. When [I asked 
him for your liberty he cursed you, 
and has since given orders for your 
closer confinement; thinking pro- 
bably from my petitioning for 
ee freedom, that you must still 

ave influential friends somewhere. 
And I would have you assured 
that, with the fall of Louis only, 
will your liberty ever be secured 
to you. But he once dethroned, and 
another (whom [ shall not at present 
name) in his royal seat, you shall 
not only have certainty of freedom, 
but honour ; and so shall all whoaid 
in this, oar patriotic work. None 
of those you saw here, knows the 
real aim. One, the beggar, fancies 
arepublic; another, the merchant, 
a Huguenot prince—let them alone. 
As for you, I would make known 
to you the real project, but that the 
Order to which I belong—the same 
power that commanded me to free 
you—forbade any such revelation 
for the present. It is enough that 
you shall have a dukedom, and I, 
the hat of a Cardinal. As for Louis, 
some wish to dethrone him merely ’ 
some would also kill hm—— __,, 

“Oh! give him the Bastile, 
cried the Count, somewhat excited ; 
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ings of revenge for past wrongs 
— him enjoy the idea of his 
sovereign-persecutor being himself 

tive. 

ec Well ; we shall consider,” re- 
plied the Abbé in a calm tone. 
«But it will soon be dawn; you 
must go. Come to the Cabaret to- 
morrow night. You will find the 
closet there left open ; and in it will 
be placed apparel suited to your 
rank, which you can put off before 
returning to your cell. Till to-mor- 
row night,then,I wish you well——- 
ah, my hat, give meit: you would 
have betrayed yourself by taking 
a hat into the prison.” 
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Having received the covering in 
question, the Priest took leave of 
the noble. 

A short time after, the Count 
locked the smalliron gate with his 
own key, having replaced the old 
rusty one where it was wont to 
hang. He ascended the stairs; 
reached his own apartment ; closed 
the aperture of ingress, having 
first deposited his own key on the 
wooden beim tbat supported it, 
and (and seeing that all was over 
for that night at least) with a feel- 
ing of freedom not to be fettered, 
he resumed his chain and ball. 
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Ir is a great pity that Homer's 
works were ever made school- 
books. We have, in general, so 
great a disinclination to learn the 
contents of pages which had been 
assigned to us as tasks, that, when 
grown to man’s estate, we very 
seldom recur with any degree of 
pleasure to the volumes which we 
‘‘thumbed” so much in the days 
of our academic imprisonment. 
Homer’s character appears, how- 
ever, so strongly throughout all his 
effusions, and that character is so 
deeply marked by the love for his 
fellow-beings which shines out on 
every occasion, that we absolutely 
enthrone him in our hearts. How 
we should be delighted to sit by 
the old Chian in one of the ancient 
cottages of Mitylene or Ithaca, and 
hear him pour out his enchanting 
descriptions — not of battles or 
sieges, for those we never much 
fancied— but of the manners of the 
time in which he lived, and his 
legendary lore relating to the ages 
which preceded his own! 

Aristotle, we believe it was, who 
charged Homer with a disposition 
to represent men as better than 
they were. Bless the old man for 
it! How could he have done 
otherwise, for his mind was filled 
with the milk of human kindness ? 
His imagination rarely separates 
itself from the daily occupations, 
interests, and passions,of those men 
to whom it was first addressed. 
Agitated by that restless curiosity 
which is the necessary offspring of 
high intellectual powers, and en- 
joying none of those opportunities 
tor gratifying it which the general 
use of letters and the art of printing 
enable us to obtain at home, he 
was obliged to wander abroad over 
the great volume of Nature. The 
fortunes, habits, and characters of 
men, were the objects upon which 
his intuitive powers most delighted 
to expatiate; and so deeply does 
he colour every subject which he 
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touches with the shades of human 
nature, that even the gods, in hig 
creed, were not exempted from its 
influence. 

It is one of the most agreeable 
lessons we learn by foreign travel, 
that, take them on the whole, men 
are of a race of beings eminently 
kind to each other. Look at the 
myriads of that race by which this 
planet is inhabited, and see, after 
all, how few of them, comparatively 
speaking, are contaminated by 
serious crimes. Unprotected and 
unarmed, we have gone at large 
amongst them in many climates, 
and almost uniformly found them 
prepared to surround us with those 
sympathies whieh are deeply im- 
planted in the human breast. The 
eye kindled, the cheek flushed, the 
hand stretched out to receive the 
stranger, to welcome him to the 
hearth, and to cheer him on his 
lonely way. We may be sure that 
Homer had good reason for the 
kindly feelings in which he always 
talks of his fellow-men; for as he 
no doubt entertained them with 
his divine poetry, stirred up i 
their souls all their bravery, drew 
forth their tears, and provoked 
their laughter, they must have 
loved him for his genius, and he 
could not help loving them for 
their admiration of his matchless 
talents. We picture him to our 
mind’s-eye, during the winter 
evenings of Lemnos or Kpidaurus, 
seated amidst a family circle, 2 
the light of a wood fire, captivating 
all hearts, young and old, with the 
wonders of Calypso’s grotto, and 0 
the golden palace and fruitful 
gardens of Alcinous. ‘These de- 
lightful themes being exhausted, 
then came the hospitable cheer— 
the.savoury stew—the roasted fon 
—the nuts and half-dried grapes— 
the bowl of generous wine, a bever- 
age which doubtless often reddened 
his aged cheek with galety, 2? 
heightened the natural eloquence 
















Night advanced : 
Then the 
scene changed to the terrific cave 
of Polyphemus, or to the still more 
alarming horrors of Scylila and 
Charybdis. The charm of all this 
was, that his stories were seldom 
wholly new. They were grounded 
on old traditions, and thus awoke 
the early associations of his audi- 
ence—the most pregnant sources 
of rapture which a poet can dis- 
close. He tells us himself, that 
he seldom ventured on new ad- 
ditions to the circumstances of any 
tale; and that to describe clearly 
and forcibly those already known 
and believed, was the summit of 
his ambition. 

Some critics have, it is true, gone 
so far as to say, that the “ Iliad,” 
though so full of minute details, is 
itself a mere invention from the 
beginning to the end, and that no 
such contestas that calledthe Trojan 
war ever took place. And it must 
be confessed that doubts upon this 
point will arise in the mind of any 
person, who would set about cal- 
culating the numbers of the men 
represented to have been engaged 
on both sides, the quantity of 
shipping necessary for thetransport 
of at least one hundred thousand 
Greeks from Aulis to the Helles- 
pont, and the difficulties of support- 
ing such an extraordinary mass of 
population within a small compass 
of desolated territory during a 
period of ten years. 

Nordoes the chain of improba- 
bilities terminate here. Agamem- 
non, the lord of the greater ‘part of 
the southern peninsula of Greece, 
might have been powerful enough 
tocommand the services of nearly 
all its effective force. Achilles, the 
prince of Hellas, might also have 
been induced by love of glory to 
join the expedition; to raise for 
that purpose seven thousand myr- 
midons; and to build, or collect, 
fifty transports for their conveyance 
to the scene of action. But it is 
difficult to believe that, in such a 
state of society as then existed, the 
‘Time of Paris against a feeble 
Spartan prince could have excited 
a degree of resentment amongst 


his tongue. 
7 blew the storm. 
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the tribes of Phocis, Athens, and 
Euboa, not to mention the distant 
islands, sufficient to unite them in 
avenging it under the walls of Troy. 
The first gathering of such a 
various host, at that time, with 
rude, slow, and uncertain means of 
communication, would indeed have 
been a work of Herculean difficulty. 
Still more arduous would have been 
the enterprise of the chieftain who 
would attempt to keep them toge- 
ther fourteen years ina foreign land, 
subjecttothe rigorous cold of winter, 
the parching heats of summer, and 
the various maladies of the Trojan 
climate. 

The truth, perhaps, is, that some 
such abduction as that of Helen 
was perpetrated by some ardent 
lover, and that it gave rise to more 
than one contest. We know that 
a similar circumstance took place 
in Ireland, and that it led to many 
consequences of an _ important 
nature. No doubt the accounts of 
the war received by Homer were 
much exaggerated. When the 
bards of Greece began to give 
celebrity to the theme, every little 
state and village would of course 
be ambitious to share its im- 
mortality: and, in the absence of 
all indisputable records, the pre- 
tentions of Calydon would be as 
free from objection as those of 
Lacedexmon itself. 

The question is, after all, one of 
very secondary importance. The 
great charm of the “ Iliad,” and 
more especially of the ‘ Odyssey,” 
is, the admirable picture they afford 
us of the manners of the country 
and age in which tte author lived. 
Some would say, that here we 
should have written authors, upon 
the supposition, which very eminent 
critics have admitted, that these 
two poems are the work of different 
persons. Indeed, a positive denial 
of the reality of the existence of 
the person whom we call Homer 
has been made; and serious dis- 
cussions have been raised about his 
birth-place and the period of his 
existence, which to this hour have 
never received a satisfactory s0- 
lution. But devoted Homerians 
are quite satisfied that whoever 
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composed the “Iliad” also com- 

osed the “ Odyssey ;”” and that the 
identity of inspiration throughout 
the two productions is incontro- 
vertible, whateteh may be said about 
interpolated p:ssages. 

We first saw the Hellespont from 
the sea of Marmora. Its natural 
beauties are not to be compared 
with those of the Bosphorus. The 
hills on either side are low and mo- 
notonous; and we were rather sur- 
prised at first to find the channel so 
narrov, as Homer almost uniformly 
describes it as the “broad Helles- 
pont.” Surprise, however, ceases 
as soon as we entered the Dar- 
danclles, where it opens rapidly 
into a magnificent sheet of water, 
which the bard had probably often 
contemplated from the Trojan 
shore. 

Indeed, it is a striking character- 
istic of the poems attributed to 
Homer, that their topographical 
details are, for the greater part, 
remar ably correct. ‘thucydides 


frequently reposes on their author- 
ity for his geographical sketches of 


the countries to which they refer. 
Strabo followed Homer's local de- 
scriptions with the piety of a pilgrim, 
and at the same time the caution 
of a critic. Wherever he turns, he 
bears evidence to the exactness of 
his guide. D’Anville, the prince of 
modern authorities upon this point, 
assures us that, in Homers works, 
are to be traced the first and truest 
outlines of ancient geography. The 
travellers of our own day have 
observed few material changes in 
the natural aspect of those countries, 
as compared with their appearance 
in the “Iliad” and “Odyssey.” 
Such variations as they have 
noticed, are easily accounted for by 
the operation of those causes of 
change which the geologists have 
detected in many parts of the surface 
of our planet. 

From examination of the subject, 
both personally and through such 
writings as we have been able to 
consult, the bard appears to have 
been oculerly acquainted with a 
great part of the western shore of 
Asia Minor. We say ocularly, 
because though he may have been 
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blind in his old age, we cannot 
imafine that he was so at the period 
when his intellectual faculties were 
in their full vigour. The proba- 
bility is, that he often visited the 
islands of the Augean sea, and the 
continent of Greece, properly so 
called. Ithaca was perhaps the 
remotest boundary of his reorra- 
phical knowledge on that side. Of 
the other Ionian Islands he speaks 
fabulously. The Adriatic, and al} 
beyond it, seems to have been quite 
unknown to him. He appears to 
have been well informed with 
respect to Crete, Rhodes, and 
Cyprus, Syria, Pheenicia, and 
Egypt, although it is a curious fact 
that he makes no allusion whatever 
to the Pyramids. The shores of 
Thrace he visited with the interest 
which the religious and _ poetic 
fame of that country excited. 
Homer’s usual residence, and 
therefore most probably his native 
isle, was Chios. The men and 
manners he describes, appertained, 
no coubt. to the whole continent 
of Greece, the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and to that part of the 
western shore of Asia Minor which 
was connected withit by community 
of origin, language, and religion. 
It must at the same time strike an 
attentive reader, that a vivid 
oriental, almost Arabian hue, pre- 
dominates in his pictures of do- 
mestic life. His imagination con- 
stantly teems rather with Eastern 
than with Attic imagery. Evenat 
this day his descriptions of society 
are more conformable with the cus- 
toms of Asia than those of Greece. 
In Circassia the resemblances are 
numerous, and wonderfully exact. 
Witness those passages 1n the 
“Tliad” and “Odyssey,” trom which 
we may trace the history of a single 
day’s employment amongst the 
higher orders. The young men 
spent the morning in tending their 
father’s flocks, or perhaps in chasing 
a wild boar, whose depredations 
had made him the terror of the 
country. The hills were 4s yet 
overspread with forests, which the 
hand of cultivation had scarcely 
touched. In the midst of the 
deepest thickets these huge anima 
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formed their coverts, strewing them 
ynderneath with dry leaves, and 
taking care that they should be so 
strongly coated at top with bram- 
bles, bushes, and weeds of every 
kind, that they were impenetrable 
to rain, wind, or sun. a4 

The hunters scoured the thickets, 
until thecries of the dogsannounced 
that they had found the enemy. 
The men then shouted as loudly as 
they could, gathering meanwhile 
round the place in a circle, until 
the boar, worried by the tumult, 
issued forth in defence of his home, 
his bristles erect, his eyes glaring 
with fire, and his tusks all foaming 
with anger. His antagonists, 
assailing him from every side with 
their spears, rivalled each other in 
the skill, not less than the spirit of 
their attacks ; for on such occasions 
a fame was to be won, scarcely 
inferior to that which the field of 
battle gave. The “ cynosure”’ of 
the principality sometimes assisted 
inthe chase. Her presence natu- 
rally excited still deeper emulation 
among the hunters. At her feet 
were’ laid the hide and head, the 
lawful spoil of the combatant whose 
spear first mortally struck the 
prey. 

The morning occupation of the 
elders was usually in the council, 
where they met to consult their 
mutual interests. Their delibera- 
tions were conducted upon prin- 
ciples of entire liberty. Freedom 
of opinion and speech was the right 
of every individual in the assembly 
—a right not depending on the 
permission of the chief prince, but 
firmly established by law. We 
have innumerable instances in the 
“Iliad” of very warm debates. 

Bythetimethe chase was over, the 
council was broken up, and all bent 
their way to their several houses ; 
and having refreshed themselves 
in warm baths, and anointed their 
limbs with oil, they changed their 
tunics and mantles. Meanwhile 
oxen, goats, sheep, and _ swine, 
Which had been driven into the 
court-yard in the morning from the 
pastures, were slaughtered and 
roasted by the cook and his nume- 
fous assistants in the kitchen. The 
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Savoury smoke ascended to the 
skies. The ready cakes were re- 
moved from the hearth, and heaped 
in baskets on the table. Wine, 
ten or eleven years old (we can 
bear witness to the excellence of 
the red wine of Zante) was drawn 
by the cup-bearers, under the 
watchful eye of the housekeeper, 
from the earthern jars in which it 
was kept, and tempered with cool 
water in large silver tankards, 
which were deposited ona table at 
the extremity of the dining-hall. 
Round three sides of the room 
divans were arranged, the fourth 
side near the entrance being 
usually crowded by the cup-bearers 
and other attendants. Small tables 
were placed opposite each guest, 
furnished with a wine-cup and a 
wooden saucer filled with salt. In 
the middle of the hall, towards the 
lower end, a large table stood, on 
which the joints of meat were laid 
as they were brought up from the 
kitchen. At this table the cook 
stood and carved, distributing the 
viands in earthen platters, which 
wereserved round by the attendants 
amongst the guests. In the centre 
of the hall an elevated seat, studded 
with silver, and fixed near a column 
which supported the roof, was 
appropriated to the bard. Over 
his head a hook was inserted in 
the pillar, on which his harp might 
be suspended. He also had his 
table, which wasladenas plentifully, 
and deliciously too, as that of the 
chieftain himself. The walls were 
hung with shields and spears— 
the pride and defence of the 
family. 

While writing, we feel as if we 
were describing scenes witnessed 
or read of very recently in Turkey, 
Kurdistan, Circassia, and other 
parts of eastern Europe, or Asia. 
There was manifestly a more de- 
cidedly oriental cast in the manners 
of the Peloponnesus, and the nor- 
thern states of Greece, during the 
early ages, than in those which fol- 
lowed the Persian invasion. The 
transition was, it must be admitted, 
a great improvement, wrought by 
he wise principles of legislation 
and of political government, which 
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were eventually carried to such a 
high degree of perfection, and 
infused with so much diligence 
through all the relations of social 
life at Athens and Sparta. 

Homer frequently mentions in 
terms of admiration the splendours 
of Sidon, and the colossal temples 
and hundred gates of Egyptian 
Thebes. ‘This imperial city, whose 
ruins are still the wonder of the 
worid, would appear to have been 
in his time flourishing in all her 
glory. We cannot collect from any 

art of his poems that he had ever 
ana of Babylon or Ecbatana, or 
even of the existence of the Assy- 
rian empire. Neither does he make 
any allusion to the Jewish people, 
although in his productions we 
meet with many reflections on the 
uncertainty of human life, and 
with excellent precepts for the 
regulation of the passions, which 
have a striking resemblance to pas- 





sages in the Proverbs, and othe 
parts of the sacred writings, : 

Perhaps we are only authorised 
to infer from such coincidences 
that from the earliest of the primi. 
tive ages a collection of wise rules 
arose from the natural sentimentg 
and experience of upright and 
pious minds. The patriarch, Vigi- 
lant for the happiness of his children 
advised them betimes of the faults 
which they should avoid, and the 
virtues which they should cultivate 
in order to attain it. His age and 
dignity gave peculiar force to hig 
admonitions; and these, shaped 
into maxims, were handed down 
from generation to generation as 
the golden rules of conduct, 
Amongst the Greeks they fre. 
quently compensated for the ab- 
sence of law, and controlled the 
dogmas of those absurd supersti- 
tions which constituted the religion 
of the multitude. 
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THE ART OF WEEPING. 


Litrtz books on natural history 
tell us that if a cricket were as 
large as an elephant his chirp 
would be heard from London to 
Constantinople. On what exact 
data this interesting calculation is 
founded does not quite appear, but 
if there is any truth in it, we should 
suppose, by a parallel process of 
reasoning, that if an infant were as 
large as an adult person, its cries, 
when hungry or in pain, would be 
heard at least as far as from 
London to Paris. The vulgar 
notion is that this tremendous 

wer of vociferation has been 
bestowed by Providence in order 
that the small helpless individual, 
termed a baby, may have the best 
chance.possible of attracting the 
notice of friends, and the public in 
general, to its wants and necessi- 
ties. The ingenious Mr. Darwin 
would, of course, explain the matter 
differently. Babies have acquired 
the faculty of roaring through the 
process of natural selection. It 
was originally a mere accident—a 
sport of nature. But being a 
profitable modification of intant 
functions, it turned the nicely- 
balanced scale in the struggle for 
life, and gradually became the 
common property of babyhood, 
Crying babies flourished and 
nmultiplied—silent babies became 
rarer and rarer, and are now an 
extinct species. 

Whether we pin our faith on the 
theory of in genious Mr. Darwin, or 
accept old-fashioned notions, it is 
certain that infants possess a re- 
markable capacity for making 
known their sorrows,and commonly 

ave a very good reason for 
exercising it. Tears of childhood 
and early youth are allowable—nay, 
Sometimes desirable. But the tears 
of grown people are more or less 
objectionable. An adult who weeps 
extravagantly iseither unhealthily 
eee Ptible, or bent upon deceiving 

e bystanders. We do not refer 
, tears wrung from unwilling eyes 
y the pressure of some terrible 


calamity. Wemean tears shed for 
the sake of appearances, or with a 
view to deceive. We mean tears 
evoked by histrionic influences in 
private or public life. We mean 
the lachrymose sensibility to a dole- 
ful impression so often proved to 
be compatible witha cold and cruel 
heart. 

_ Actors—we do not mean actors 
in social circles and on public plat- 
forms, of which there are so many— 
but bona fide actors on the stage— 
are, of course, right to cultivate the 
faculty of weeping. It helps both 
themselves and the spectators to 
realise the passion represented. 
We have read, indeed, of an actor 
so thoroughly carried away by his 
feelings, whilst performing in a 
suicide scene, as not only to plunge 
areal dagger home to the hilt in 
his breast, but faithfully to support 
his character to the last by dying, 
in a studied attitude, according to 
the most approved stage rules. 
We confess, however, that the 
story comes from the other side of 
the Atlantic, and may not be 
strictly true. On the other hand, 
one of our foremost English actors 
—Young, the tragedian—merited 
severe censure when he sobbed 
aloud at the pathetic voice and 
gesture of Mrs. Siddons, and was 
only recalled to a sense of his re- 
sponsibilities, as the villain of the 
piece, by the stern admonition of 
the great actress—uttered in a 
thrilling whisper —‘‘ Mr. Young, 
command yourself!” 

Women have often an extra- 
ordinary talent for shedding tears. 
It is well that this should be so. 
Tears are not without their in- 
fluence on the baser sex. Lven 
brutish husbands—a class entering 
largely into the composition of 
society, whether high or low—are 
not insensible to tears, especially 
when sober. But women must be 
careful not to weep overmuch. 
The demonstration should be 
reserved for special occasions. 
The more frugally the tears are 
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shed, the deeper will be the effect 
produced. Madame D‘Arblay de- 
scribes a young lady gifted with 
inexhaustible powers in this line. 
When requested, at a large social 
gathering, to oblige tie company 
by weeping, she would cheerfully 
comply. The process wasas follows : 
—The young lady’s features first 
became composed and thoughtful. 
Presently her calm blue eyes filled 
with tears. ‘Then, one by one, in 
endless sequence, the pearly drops 
rained down her serene countenance 
until the curiosity of the spectators 
was satiated, and each one mur- 
mured, “Hold, enough!” As a 
rule, we suppose that tears easily 
secreted affect beholders as little 
as they cost the lady shedding 
them. 

We only once witnessed an ex- 
hibition of this kind. An Irish- 
woman, in tattered garments, with 
an imperfectly-washed physiog- 
nomy, abruptly waylaid us at the 
back door of our modest suburban 
residence. Never was passionate 
grief so vividly portrayed on the 
face of a human being as on that 
of this excited daughter of Erin. 
The tears poured down her cheeks. 
We stopped, almost awe-struck, to 
listen to her tale of woe. It was 
this. Her baby, an interesting 
little creature, three weeks old, 
was lying dead in the village, and 
the vicar declined to consign it to 
consecrated ground unless the 
customary fees were paid. ‘“ Sure 
your honour will give a thrifle to 
get the blessed baby put dacently 
under ground?” Now, we were 
personally acquainted with the 
vicar. He was the most amiable 
of men. Rather than have wit- 
nessed those gushing tears for the 
space of one minute, he would 
have gladly submitted to be buried 
alive along with the baby. A portly 
coachman was therefore summoned 
to accompany the Irishwoman to 
the vicarage, and ascertuin the 
rights of the story. Mounted on 
a pony of corre: ponding bulk, John 
started, with the weeping mother 
walking by his side. te & quarter 
of an hour he returned, flushed 
and discomfited. The weeping 


mother had_ sudden] 
through a gap in the 4 Ba 
vanished across country. Both 
coachman and pony were too fat 
to follow, and the unburied bah 
was a myth. y 
Our young friend Eugenius once 
met with a very unpleasant ad. 
venture in a railway train. Bound 
for town, to enjoy a week or two of 
intellectual recreation, he noticed 
on the platform of the station from 
whence he started an affectine 
scene. A lady in deep mourning 
apparently young and handsome, 
bade farewell, with i'l-concealed 
emotion, to a swarthy gentleman, 
clad in the height of fashion, but 
labouring under the disadvantage 
of a flattened nose and a slight 
cast in the eye. Who can account 
for tastesP Ptiy is akin to love, 
and probably the lady had been 
touched originally by the man’s ex- 
tremely unprepossessing appearance. 
The railway-whistle gives the fatal 
signal—there is no time to lose— 
the lady tears herself away, and 
lightly springs into a first-class 
carriage, of which Eugenius chances 
to be the sole occupant. Off went 
the train. The lady waved out of 
the window a handkerchief moist- 
ened by her tears, and, burying her 
face in her hands, wept silently 
and persistently. What could 
Eugenius do? He could orly offer 
the respectful tribute of an 
occasional sighs, or a glance of 
modest sympathy. At Swindle- 
burg, as every one knows, the 
train stops ten minutes for refresh- 
ments. Eugenius delicately offered 
the afflicted lady a cup of tea. 
She declined; but in a low, musical 
voice, murmured the words, “A 
glass of stout.” Eugenius flew to 
procure it for her. As the train 
approached London he endeavoured 
to soothe her mind by other 
unostentatious little civilities. In 
accents of deep compassion he 
asked her commonplace questions. 
Would she like the window HH 
Might he offer her the loan of 
railway-rug? The rug was_ at 
cepted with silent gratitude. Pre- 
sently the train rolls into the 
London terminus. Our young 

















friend leaps from the carriage, in 

cure a cab for his 
order to pro ° h b l 
forlorn companion. He has barely 
recovered his balance when a 
swarthy gentleman, dressed in the 
height of fashion, with a flattened 
nose and a slight cast in the eye, 
seizes him by the throat, and com- 
municates his intention of instantly 
giving him ito custody On a 
charge of insulting the unprot ected 
female who had been lis fellow- 
traveller to London! Kugenius 
remembers little more beyond a 
dreadful row—his hat knocked over 
his eyes amidst the plaudits of an 
indignant mob—the interference of 
a puzzled policeman, who believed 
the asseverations of neither party 
—and the final surrender of all the 
ready money in his pocket to the 
swarthy man of fashion with the 
imperfect nose, as the shortest 
mode of effecting bis escape from 
the clutches of a brace of con- 
spirators. 

Emotion may not be feigned, yet 
its source may be very different 
from what lookers-on imagine. A 
jail chaplain strove, day after day, 
to awaken a culprit condemned to 
the gallows to some sense of his 
miserable condition. All seemed 
in vain. One night, however, on 
taking leave, the prisoner’s man- 
ner changed. There was some 
slight exhibition of feeling; the 
clergyman’s hopes revived. He 
paused, spoke kindly to the man, 
and asked him what was on his 
mind. The man burst into tears, 
and grasping the other’s hand, 
exclaimed in broken accents, “ Sir, 
I should like to have a good belly- 
ful of victuals afore I die !” 

fo turn now to tears that spring 
from morbid susceptibility, or from 
the force of unreasoning sympathy. 

eople whose eyes brim over with 
tears at the stightest provocation, 
and at the shortest notice, are not 
uecesszrily gentie and pitiful in 
every-day life. They are so some- 
limes, but not as a matter of course. 

0 shed tears becomes a sort of 
habit, but a habit fruitless in 
results, It is a shallow excitement, 
Mi asreeable perturbation, physical 
Fatuer than moral, meaning little, 
VOL XIV, 
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and ending in nothing. That it is 
partly physical would appear from 
its epidemic or contagious character 
at large gatherings of men and 
women. Once upon a time, at a 
country church, the clergyman, an 
earnest, excitable preacher, chanced, 
in the middle of his sermon, to 
throw a tenderly pathetic accent 
into a sentence that was totally 
devoid of anything approaching to 
pathos—a plain sensible announce- 
ment of a solid fact—the distance 
from Jerusalem to Jericho in 
English miles, or the number of 
years occupied, according to the 
best authorities, in building the 
Second Temple of Jerusalem. The 
earnest, excitable man, heard the 
accents of his own voice, and was 
much moved. His voice trembled 
more and more, his eyes grew 
moist; it was a chance that he 
did not break down. Immediately 
three young ladies in the squire’s 
pew put their handkerchiefs to their 
eyes; the squire blew his nose 
violently ; a heavy dragoon who 
chanced to be staying at the Hall, 
was sensibly affected; several fe- 
males in the back benches sobbed 
audibly; an elderly spinster 
groaned; nineteen charity-school 
children thought it prudent, ona 
sign from the schoolmistress, to 
rub their eyes with the back of 
their hands; and the churchwar- 
dens nudged each other in the 
ribs, and endeavoured to look 
solemn. ‘ What’s Hecuba to him, 
or he to Hecuba?” But in 
Hecuba’s case there was a tragic 
substratum ; there was really some- 
thing to cry about. All that was 
needed was the imaginative power 
to realise the pathos of the story. 
In the ease of the earnest, excitable 
preacher, there was nothing, so to 
say, to go upon—it was literally 
‘vox et praterea nihil!” A statise 
tical fact was uttered by the merest 
chance in touching accents: the 
utterer was melted; his audience 
was melted; action and reacuion 
followed; it was a mercy that the 
quiet country church was ae 
startled from its propriety by an 
outburst of frantic hysteria from 
transcept, nave, and aisles. 
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We are of opinion that the 
clergy should be on their guard 
against evoking unreal emotion. 
Its a bad plan to use up feelings 
that on proper occasions may Jead 
to a who'esome practical result. For 
this rea‘on we object to clergymen 
performing special services in 
which they are personally in- 
terested. We have seen a rector 
baptise his own infant. In the 
middle of the ceremony his self- 
possession gave way; his voice 
quavered ; tears started from his 
eyes. Of course the bystanaers 
were deeply agitated. You will 
say it wasa touching scene, but we 
do not think so. There was no 

reater reason for weeping at the 

np n- 
een of the “little stranger 
recently arrived at the rectory than 
at that of the son and heir of 
Hodge the ploughman. It was 
a waste of emotion, ard all waste 
is injurious. Thus, too, we have 
witnessed that most depressing 
ceremony, a marriage, rendered 
doubly so by being performed, as 
the newspapers: say, by “the 
father of the bridegroom.” Touse 
an appropriate simile, all had gone 
‘‘merry a@ a marriage bell” until 
the service began—the bridegroom 
radiant, the bride endeavouring 
not to look happy, the aged uncle 
who was to give away the bride, 
and had a turn for comedy, per- 
petrating heavy jokes in all the 
intervals of business, the brides- 
maids secretly uneasy at not feel- 
ing disp sed to cry. But before 
the father of the bridegroom had 
advanced well into the ceremony 
he became abruptly pathetic; his 
feelings carried him away; tears 
came to his relief. The company 
broke forth into sympathetie agi- 
tation. The bridegroom sobbed, 
the bride was lke to faint, the 
bridesmaids shook with spasmodic 


grief, the comic uncle, who had 
hitherto been the life of the party 
was led out into the churchyard. 
choking with emotion. If it had 
not been for the presence of mind 
of the parish clerk, who had a loud 
voice with a nasal twang, and 
caused, by the noise he made, a 
revulsion of ideas, the happy 
couple would never have been 
married that day. 

Charles Lamb professed an utter 
inability to keep his countenance 
on solemn occasions. He laboured 
under a morbid tendency to laugh 
at funerals; but, on the whole, a 
morbid tendency to weep is likely 
to do more harm. It is so very 
catching, and it is so very decep- 
tive. You fancy that your tears 
do you so much credit. In the 
clever novel of the Silver Cord a 
lady’s religious status is happily 
defined by the fact that “she felt 
very good when she heard the 
organ played at church.” So 
people fancy themselves tender- 
hearted when moisture, from what- 
ever cause, meclianically oozes 
from theireyes. ‘The east wind or 
a pinch of snuff can evoke tears as 
valuable as those that owe their 
origin to a passing twinge of senti- 
ment, or the contagious excitement 
of a large assemblage of men and 
women. 

We may be sure that Gertrude 
Von der Wart, Lady Rachel 
Russell, and other women of heroic 
mould, did not waste time and 
strength in profitless weeping, but 
nobly did the work before them, 
regardless of the world’s opinion. 
Or, if they wept at all, they 
hastened, like Cordelia, 

“ To shake ’ 

The holy water from their heavenly eyes, 
and mastered the emotion which 
would otherwise have made them 
weak and useless. 
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The Man who Could Not Succeed—The Man who Would Not Believe Anything—Another Beat. 
man of the Press—Another Gentleman of the Press—A Jerry Me-diddler—Thie Philosophie Clerk--A 


Newspaper Editor. 


Tent is a very old-fashioned saw 
which says that “a rolling stone 
gathers no moss, and when an old 
lady, for the hundreth time, ad- 
monished her son’s career by re- 
peating this adage, he very coolly 
returned, “true, mother, but a 
sitting hen never gets fat.” 

Were we to dispute the first of 
these aphorisms, we must look to 
our present go-ahead commercial 
systems, which completely snuff out 
the above saw of our ancient 
friends, as superseded vice joint 
stock companies, limited. The 
sitting hen may be taken to re- 
present those influential persons 
whose names may be found in the 
list of Bank of England property 
and East India bonds; in which 
state we have no wish to disturb 
them, whether they be obese or 
like the sitting hen. Our present 
inquiry relates to a man always 
endeavouring, by a strong and 
powerful mind, to raise himself, 
not to wealth or honours, but to 
obtain a mere subsistence, and, we 
venture to affirm, that there are 
thousands of individuals who may 
be included in the same category. 

Our companion in misfortune 
began life in an excellent situation 
under the late Kast India Com- 
pany; but evil associations, a 
dissolute and drunken father, with 
the usual concomitants of a dis- 
orderly home, drove him to acts 
Which had better not be recorded 
here from notions of delicacy to his 
feelings. It may be well, however, 
to observe, that he was not of the 
Micawber school, as his subsequent 
Career well testifies. His first 
Cccupation has been named, the 
Second was that of coal merchant, 
4 very anomalous term in its 
application, in which he was 
weced by a regular organised 
ng of swindlers, and so lost his 
+ Next, he took two voyages to 


sea, made some moncy, which was 
lost by the failure of a brother-in- 
law. Came home beggared— 
turned schoolmaster, succeeded to 
an extent, obliged to dispose of 
this from fear of an incipient con- 
sumption. Sold it to a Yorkshire 
methodist parson, took his biil for 
the amount, which was never paid. 
Compiled a spelling book, sold the 
MS. to a stationer—never received 
a shilling from him; became an 
infant schoolmaster in the country, 
and remained as such for several 
years ; but the good and charitable 
people who did their ** alms before 
men,’ forgot to exercise a Christian 
liberality towards the factotum of 
their system. Lett that, and 
assumed a boarding school on his 
own account, and let country 
lodgings, no scholars ever pre- 
sented themselves, and only one 
lodger for a few months. Goods 
seized for rent, and he came back to 
London destitute. His mind now 
turned upon literature, and a penny 
publication made its appearance, 
which introduced him to a quack 
doctor of considerable wealth, and 
did a little puffing; for which he 
was handsomely paid; and to 
carry a certain curative system 
to the highest possible pinnacle, 
started a weekly newspaper in 
support of this peculiar system, 
which did not answer, being known 
to advocate quackery and its 
impositions. invented a new 
system of printing by combining 
letters into words and syllables— 
took out a patent, had not suf- 
ficient funds to carry it out, and so, 
lost all he had expended. At this 
time he had a printing-oflice, and 
embarked with a well known, but 
not respected individual, in the 
unstamped newspaper line (at that 
time the stamp of each newspaper 
wasthreepence) which took amazin g= 


ly, and paid weil; he also printed 
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two other unstamped papers, for 
different persons, and made money 
fast; until government became 
alive to the falling off of stamp 
duties; when energetic measures 
were made, printers and publishers 
of these papers were seized and 
imprisoned, and a complete and ef- 
fectual check overthrew the whole. 
Othello’s occupation was gone, and 
himself declared bankrupt, in which 
situation he was, as a matter of 
course, deserted by those he had 
employed and paid liberally, anc 
who became arrayed in a hostile 
host against him. Everything, to 
houschold goods, sold off to pay— 
nobody but the lawyers. Turned 
adrift upon the world without a 
shilling or a home! His family 
obliged to take shelter among 
relations, or under any shelter 
obtainable. His fertile imagination 
and ingenuity were put to the 
severest trials; yet he continued 
to project and plan. He conceived, 
and built, a machine to print paper 
hangings rapidly inthe full length; 
this was looked on as a ridiculous 
affair, but the unprincipled saw 
the improvement and magnitude 
of the undertaking, and it is now in 
general use and estimation! ‘The 
originator never got a sixpence 
recompense. Subdued, but not 
crushed, another, invention for 
taking account of the passengers 
in omnibuses, shared the same fate 
as the paper-hanging machine. 
Turned to school-keeping again in 
a suburban locality of working 
veople; not one scholar offered. 

Yisgusted, he left London for the 
country, borrowed £250 for which 
he was charged the moderate bonus 
of £80), absorbing £28 10s. per 
annum interest, and life insurance. 
This he paid for nine years, and 
although the generous lender was 
to have participated in the profits 
of sheep farming, he still charged 
the same amount. A severe winter 
set in, and tudder for sheep was at 
a fabulous price, his expenses being 
nine pounds per week, which very 
s00n swallowed the flock of sheep. 
A ‘ter nine years thus struggling, 
h» came back to London penniless ; 
he was then made secretary to a 
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joint stock affair, the whole assets 
of which were pocketed by the 
directors, and one man, who turned 
out to be a supernumerary clerk jn 
the war office, and as chairman, drew 
about £200 per annum. This could 
not last, and the company wag 
dissolved. He had placed his 
sons in an upholstery warehouse, 
but being inexperienced, a swind. 
ling scoundrel cheated them out 
of nearly £100. This was the 
coup-de-grace which confined him 
within these walls. If this wag 
not struggling for a living, we 
should be glad to ve informed what 
is. 


That tall wiry gentleman is a 
Yankee, and medical by profession. 
He is sceptical upon all points, and 
one that more particularly concerns 
himself. He can scarcely believe 
he was taken from on board an 
American brig about to saii for his 
western home. With great cau- 
tion and forethought, he had taken 
passages for himself and family in 
a first-class cabin, paid the money, 
and was found on board just as the 
brig had weighed anchor and been 
towed into the Thames. It must 
be confessed that this was a cata- 
strophe he never contemplated from 
the cautious manner in which he 
had arranged for the occasion. 
Good intentions are sometimes 
marred by subsequent events, but 
in this case the supposed good was 
of a very questionable character. 
He never attempted to disguise the 
fact that his motive was to leave 
his creditors and their claims be- 
hind, without a prospective chance 
of ever getting a shilling. 5o a 
man well known to every inhabi- 
tant of this place, very opportunely 
arrived alongside the ship, and took 
possession of the person of our 
medical acquaintance by virtue of 
a little document known in legal 
phraseology as a capias. The debt 
could not be satisfied, and_ the 
sherifi’s functionary very carefully 
conducted the M.D. to this very 
imposing edifice. The wile, chil 
dren, and all the baggage, departe 
with the vessel. 

No doubt, as he says, “ this was 














awful.” He could not rally his 
spirits or reconcile himself to the 
‘dea that he was legally detained. 
What was he to do? His ward- 
robe was on board—what little cash 
he had reserved for expenditure at 
the port of debarkation was there 
also, and his wife and children were 
ursuing their way across the broad 
Atlantic without his company or 
tection ! 
I Boime one asked “if he could 
believe that he was here a prisoner 
for debt ?”’ 

“Certainly he could believe that 
he was here; but he could not, nor 
would he, believe that any British 
authority, except the Queen, and 
then only for some criminal offence, 
had the power to take him from on 
board an American ship, he being 
a citizen of New York !” 

“Fudge!” said an impudent 
fellow, ‘‘all that rubbish may do 
for a New York loafer; but you 
know better. What! is every 
Yankee swindler, (I don’t include 
you, of course) who thinks proper 
tocome to England, to fleece our 
tradesmen with impunity ?” 

‘he M.D. declined to discuss 
the question, with great irritability 
of temper, “‘ He was a gentleman,” 
he said, “and would not put up 
with such insinuations from the 
whole d—d British nation, far less 
from one of those insignificant and 
bombastical upstarts !” 

“Hallo!” was simultaneously 
vociferated by many voices, “ this 
is what I call coming it rayther too 
strong.” One individual retorted 
by saying, “I shall be a convert to 
your unbelief, for no one will ever 
convince me that any man who calls 
himself a gentleman would offer 
such a gratuitous insult to a whole 
nation. I therefore denounce this 
Yankee insolence and its author as 
being unworthy the association of 
all Englishmen present.” 
ag pieve! bravo!” on all sides. 

Send him to Coventry!” was the 
general acclamation. From this 
time his life must have been a 
misery tohim, fromthe many annoy- 
ances which were inflicted upon 
his assumed superiority. At length 
€ could endure this no longer; 
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and made up his mind to make 
the amende honorable, and soothe 
the irritated feelings of all hig 
English companions. This con- 
ciliation being accepted, he was 
admitted to the society at large 
without further restraint or mo- 
lestation. Perhaps this line of 
conduct was forced upon him by 
the extremely low state of his 
finances, which rendered it necese 
sary for him to ameliorate his 
condition by little private loans or 
other assistance invariably extended 
to one whose circumstances are 
limited. 

After this reconciliation this man 
would hold forth such strange and 
unnatural notions and opinions of 
unbelief, as would make the hair 
stand on end. He scarcely believed 
in his own existence —he never be- 
lieved in the goodness and omnipo- 
tence of the Almizhty—nor in the 
redemption by His Son, our Sa- 
viour. Natural causes and effects 
produced everything, from man to 
the lowest insect; the laws of 
Nature alone were snflicient evi- 
dence to this fact, and Nature was 
the father and maker of the world, 
without the mind or thought of the 
Deity! In fact, so blasphemous 
were his ideas, that even in this 
companionship he was despised, 
and his theory treated with dig- 
nified contempt and horror by 
every one. And it may be some- 
what strange to remark that this 
man was thie only one in this hete- 
rogenous assembly who ever ex- 
pressed so unblushingly their own 
ideas of the Supreme Being. In 
fact, such discussions were never 
permitted, and always interdicted 
by general consent. ‘I'his man has 
appealed to the mercy of his cre- 
ditor! It is asmall chance indeed 
if he hopes to get over a “ Bni- 
tisher”’ by soft sawder: the only 
eloquence likely to interest his cre- 
ditor is the solder, the maximum 
of which must be the pure metal. 
“ No greenback taken ”’ is written 
upon the forehead of all our com- 
mercial men. As anticipated, the 
ereditor’s laconic answer to the 
M.D.’s application was -—* You 


nearly swindled me once, I’m not 
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to be done a second time. J want 
my money, and you want your 
liberty: by finding the first re- 
quirement, the second, which you 
go much desire, will follow. This 
is my final resolve—unalterable as 
the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians.” And so he was compelled 
to remain until a remittance from 
Yankeeland set him free. 


Every upstart adventurer who is 
in anv way connected with the 
rinting trade—even the little devil 
Riniasit” -eusnties the somewhat 
pompous description of a gentle- 
man of the press. Wedonot wish 
to confound the high-minded, ho- 
nourable, and classical contributors 
to the genuine literature of our 
country with the very small fry of 
plagiarists, who scribble so much 
trash as to nauscate the very hum- 
blest of intellect, and disgust the 
more enlightened; for the one is 
an honour, while the other is a dis- 
grace to any profession, entirely 
omitting that exalted and intel- 
lectual one which gives character 
to a nation, and transforms igno- 
rance into intelligence, and elevates 
the mind by a cultivation of pure 
thoughts into a higher state of ex- 
istence. It is two of the small 
fry we shall endeavonr to pourtray. 

Cast your eye upon that tall, 
thin fellow, with sinister counte- 
nance and halting gait. He never 
looks a man in the face, but keeps 
his eye rivetted upon the ground 
in profound meditation, engrossing 
the one sole idea of his life, how 
he shall progress in some very 
dubiousattemptsupon the credulity 
of Her Majesty’s liege subjects. 
He has been for years a publisher 
of the small-beer class—one who 
doles out sensation novels by the 
yard; and, although he has suc- 
ceeded, to an extent, he had pre- 
viously failed in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, tothe no small 
loss of printer and stationer. It 
may be sufficient introduction to 
his moral worth to apprise the 
reader that his first essay in this 
line was in that pandemonium, 
Holywell Street, where he might 
have been seen in a most woful 





plight of destitution, inhabiting 
shop only, which served him for 
‘parlour, kitchen, and all.” Durin 
this almost utter destitution, the 
affection and devotion of his wife 
evinced the most self-denying prin. 
ciples—the general characteristic 
of the female mind. Her endurance 
of those difliculties was beyond all 
praise, and the cheerful influence 
surrounding her ministration would 
have wen the love of any human 
being possessing the commonest 
feelings of gratitude. For six 
months, on a former occasion, this 
man was confined here, during 
which time his wife alone supported 
him ; and through her sole instru- 
mentality obtained his discharge. 
Upon his enlargement, he again 
commenced a speculative under- 
taking in conjunction with a well- 
known egotistical sensation writer, 
who, copying an idea from Eugene 
Sue, brought outa mysterious pub- 
lication, which had a great demand. 
Upon the profits arising from this, 
another publication was started in 
Opposition to an old-established 
periodical, and was also successful. 
Now, the first picce of rascality 
he attempted after this was, to 
cheat his coadjutor out of his share 
of the successful undertaking, in 
which he did not succeed; the 
next was to repudiate and abandon 
that wife who had so heroically 
administered tohis daily necessities, 
and take up with a woman of quite 
opposite character, and of doubtful 
reputation. 

Thus affairs progressed, and, 
strangely enough, prospered. Acar- 
riage was started for his paramour, 
while the deserted, devoted wife, 
was doled out a miserable pittance, 
barely sufficient for subsistence. 
This career of infamy was carried 
on for some years; till, by extra- 
vagance and dissipation, he was 
brought into this place and the 
bankruptcy court. It is rumoured, 
and generally believed, that he has 
secreted sufficient to start afresh 
when he shall be relieved from his 
present difficulties. 

A close observer will discover by 
the downeast contour of his phy- 
siognomy the inward and innate 











dictates of a scoundrel, willing to 
sacrifice the dearest ties of hu- 
manity for the brutal gratification 
of a depraved mind. 

That gentlemanly young man 
was one of the employes of the 
before-named. He is an educated, 
and clever political writer ; and, as 
such, was engaged by the proprietor 
of a diurnal cheap newspaper at 
the liberal salary of £500 per 
annum, With the positive condition, 
‘that he should not write or con- 
tribute to any other newspaper or 
periodical.” At the time he was so 
engaged, he was in embarrassed 
circumstances, and the proprietor, 
referred to, very liberally lent ‘him 
£400 to clear off his encumbrances, 
and thus relieve his mind; so that 
his undisturbed energies should 
have full scope and exercise for the 
functions he had undertaken. 

It is remarkable how quickly 
men forget favours and their obli- 
gations. This man was no excep- 
tion; and very soon became a 
renegade and a faithless servant 
to his benefactor. 

The hero of Holywell Street had 
a newspaper, and our present 
acquaintance being contaminated 
by baneful influences, agreed to 
write a leading article weekly for 
this weakly paper! notwithstanding 
he was bound legally, and by 
gratitude, not to do so. He was 
perfectly well aware that this was 
a dishonest act, the better to con- 
ceal which, he made his wife copy 
the manuscript, so that his hand- 
writing should not be recognised ! 

It was not long before this piece 
of infamy was discovered, and the 
natural consequences were his dis- 
missal from the editorship—legal 
proceedings commenced for the 
Tepayment of the four hundred 
pounds lent—and his appearance 
amongst us! 

Are not these two men great 
ornaments to the honour and in- 
tegrity of the press of England? 


“You couldn’t lend us a slice of 
tread could you?” was the request 
made by a scamping little fellow 


Who styled himself a professional 
Singer, 


* No, well that is unfor- 
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tunate. I am regularly hard up, 
and my folk have not visited me to 
day.” Little ——, of the huckster’s 
shop, had stopped his credit, and 
he could get nothing more on tick. 

It will appear somewhat curious 
to. find credit asked for aud ob- 
tained in a debtov’s prison; but so 
it is, and many of the unprincipled 
inmates avail themselves of this 
opportunity to live upon the in- 
dustry and means of this shop- 
keeper, whenever he is credulous 
enough to listen to the voice of 
flattery, and—promises to pay ; 
promises never intended to be 
fulfilled. 

Our companion, litile Jerry, as 
he was called, was very unfortu- 
nate whenever the inner man 
required the assistance of food to 
sustain or renovate the body. He 
was often repulsed, but never fairly 
beaten. He went the whole round 
of the establishment, until his end 
was accomplished; and in this 
manner he had lived for several 
weeks, until the repeated calls 
upon the charity of his companions 
was fairly worn out. Whenever a 
new-comer was introduced, Jerry 
pounced upon him as fair game, 
and by insinuating himself into his 
good opinion, never left him until 
he became aware of the character 
he had to deal with. The scores 
of shillings and half-crowns he had 
borrowed, would amount to many 
pounds, which were always to be 
returned “the moment his people 
brought him in the supplies he 
expected.” But this good time 
never arrived. 

He was exceedingly grand in 
describing the enthusiastic ap- 
plause, which greeted his entrance 
in bis professional character. 
Sims Reeves was a nonentity to 
him; and, were it not for a jealousy 
he could not comprehend, he should 
have been the envy of his profes- 
sional opponent, and the delight of 
the public! If you press him to 
tell where he had “delighted” the 
audience, he would shuffle off by 
saying, “everywhere.” 

One individual smerting under 
the loss of a half-crown, said, “I 
can enlighten you, I heard him 
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squall at a cock-and-hen club in 
Drury Lane !” 

This imputation was repudiated 
with considerable warmth of tem- 
per, using a low negative with some 
condemnation of eyes and limbs, 
and walking away with theatrical 
majesty. 

This fact was just as the man 
had stated, and even of a lower 
erade, if that might be possible, 
for he was what is generally known 
as a “ Busker;” that is, a fellow 
who goes from public-house to 
public-house singing in the tap- 
rooms, and making a_ collection 
afterwards. With this he was often 
twitted, and as often assumed an 
air of injured dignity, without, 
however, condescending to notice 
the facetious and ironical remarks 
upon his vocal acquirements. 

He would boast of his profes- 
sional brethren’s regard for him, 
by informing his companions “ that 
a benefit was promised which 
would realise a suflicient sum to 
liberate him at once, without the 
degradation of going through the 
court. As far as the benefit was 
concerned, this was true, but as to 
the amount to be realised, that was 
a fiction; for the tickets were but 
one shilling each, and the concert 
held at a low public-house in the 
east end of London. His pom- 
posity was doomed to be subdued ; 
for eventually he was compelled to 
accept the dole awarded by the 
county to “ poor debtors,” 


There was a man here, from 
whose appearance and assumption 
you might have imagined an aris- 
tocrat of the first water, He 
would strut about in gay morocco 
slippers, a flaunting dressing- 
gown, confined at the waist with a 
silken band and tassels. The con- 
tents of his patent folding port- 
manteau were frequently exhibited 
to the admiring gaze of the publie 
throng ; the toilette requisites were 
of the most dazzling description of 
electroty ped character; the shirts, 
&ec., were frequently aired and 
ostentatiously placed before a 
blazing fire. Hs deportment was 
majestically grand, and his conduct 
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patronising in the extreme. He 
would say, “I am rather pleased 
than otherwise at the change: for 
it diversifies life, and offers food 
for contemplation. In fact, it is q 
little world, wherein we can dream 
and think, consider the phases of 
the human mind, and it developes 
the extraordinary strength of cha- 
racter under immediate difficyl. 
ties. Here a man can unbend and 
enjoy —yes, enjoy —the strange 
vicissitudes into which fortune hag 
thrown him. I have travelled, and 
seen life, confined by the con- 
ventualities of the world, so as to 
render it an almost artificial exist- 
ence. Here, we are compelled to 
cast all this to the winds of heaven, 
and we see men in their true cha- 
racters; which completely over- 
shadows the artifices of society, 
and blends with our feelings and 
the sympathies of our hearts. 

“* My friends commiserate what 
they are pleased to term my mis- 
fortune in being thus placed; and 
when I assert tiiat it is a change— 
an entertaining change—ofamono- 
tonous life, they shrug their shoul- 
ders and pity me, as a man devoid 
of every decent attribute. Butl 
can afford to laugh at such sombre 
ideas, and fall back upon my philo- 
sophy in retirement.” 

Thus he would annoy every one 
foolish enough to be gulled by his 
trash, and he would feel conscious 
that he had elevated himself mm 
the minds of those with whom he 
condescended to converse. 

To hear this man talx would m- 
press you with the belief that he 
was something superior to the 
common lot, did they not know 
that he was but a clerk im an 
insurance oflice, at a very S@ 
modicum of salary ; and his travel- 
ling confined to the different towns 
in England, for the purpose of ap- 
pointing agents. When this was 
discovered, his assumption Was 
considerably lowered, and his phi- 
losophy very much questioned. 


That sedate-looking man, who 
seldom deigns to smile, was . 
of a newspaper in India, and 1 


must be concluded that he was 2 











every Way qualified by education 
for such a post. There was no 
arrogance, NO presumptuous supe- 
yiority assumed, because he was & 
jearned man, and, from assoeia- 
tions, a gentleman. Unlike the in- 
surance clerk, he had travelled in 
the most remote regions of the 
East, and with some very consider- 
able advantage, pecuniary and 
otherwise; but we are bound to 
record that he was neither an 
honest nor an honourable man. 

On arriving in England with 
some capital, he took to Stock- 
jobbing ; that is, he speculated as 
a“ bull” or a “ bear,’ employing 
a very respectable firm on the 
Stock Exchange to carry out specu- 
lative orders. For some time he 
was successful, and, of course, had 
no reason to show his dishonest pro- 
pensities, and everything went har- 
moniously onin prosperity. How- 
ever, a change came o’er the spirit 
of his dreams of wealth, and he 
was called upon to make good a 
deficit in a time bargain to the 
amount of £1,700. Away flew 
honour, integrity—everything re- 
spectable. He repudiated the trans- 
action, and refused to recoup the 
brokers. An action was brought, 
the amount recovered, with the 
addition of £200 costs, for which 
he was taken in execution, and— 
you find him here. 

The very day he was brought in 
he drew a cheque upon his bankers 
up to the last shilling, and he was 
known to have in his possession 
quite £5,090, ifnot more. This was 
a&wise precaution, for within an 
hour after the money was received, 
au attachment was served upon the 
bankers, but too late. 

_He is constantly visited by a 
little lady, his junior by twenty 
years, who evinces no ordinary 
affection for him; in fact, their 
endearing trifling before all the 
Visitors is so flagraut, not to say 
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immodest, as to disgust all be- 
holders. He represents her as his 
ward; but it oozed out that she 
was his fiance, and they were about 
to be married, when their antici- 
pated felicity was so cruelly dis- 
appointed. Be that as it may, it 
was quite certain that they ought 
to have been united long ago. He 
would not remain here, but moved 
himself to the Queen’s Bench, 
where he could enjoy the un- 
molested sweets of courtship. He 
then remained five years in that 
prison. Every attempt to obtain 
restitution from him (and many 
severe organs of the law were 
employed) was utterly useless—he 
would not discharge a shilling ! 


With this last specimen of the 
characters generally found in 
White Cross-street Prison we con- 
clude our aitempt at giving some 
idea of life under difliculties. Not 
that our subject is exhausted, but 
frm a fear we entertain of weary- 
ing our readers by a repetition of 
such acts of scoundrelism and 
effrontery as may savour of the 
marvellous. 

The characters here pourtrayed 
are living and well-known, and our 
desire has been to show up the 
rascally part of the inmates of a 
prison for debtors. They neither 
deserve, nor receive, pity at our 
hands; public reprobation may, by 
ponents shame them into more 

onest principles, otherwise there 
is no hope of, or from them. 

It will be observed that the 
truly unfortunate have been passed 
over in silence, for where no offence 
has been committed, it would be 
cruel to drag misfortune before the 
public for the mere purpose of in- 
sulting poverty. A few cases, how- 
ever, of peculiarly distressing 
character have been recorded, call- 
ing forth our compassion aud sym- 


pathy. 
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squall at a cock-and-hen club in 
Drury Lane!” 

This imputation was repudiated 
with considerable warmth of tem- 
per, using a low negative with some 
condemnation of eyes and limbs, 
and walking away with theatrical 
majesty. 

This fact was just as the man 
had stated, and even of a lower 
erade, if that might be possible, 
for he was what is generally known 
as a “ Busker;” that is, a fellow 
who goes from public-house to 
public-house singing in the tap- 
rooms, and making a collection 
afterwards. With this he was often 
twitted, and as often assumed an 
air of injured dignity, without, 
however, condescending to notice 
the facetious and ironical remarks 
upon his vocal acquirements. 

He would boast of his profes- 
sional brethren’s regard for him, 
by informing his companions “ that 
a benefit was promised which 
would realise a suflicient sum to 
liberate him at once, without the 
degradation of going through the 
court.” As faras the benefit was 
concerned, this was true, but as to 
the amount to be realised, that was 
a fiction; for the tickets were but 
one shilling each, and the concert 
held at a low public-house in the 
east end of London. His pom- 
posity was doomed to be subdued ; 
for eventually he was compelled to 
accept the dole awarded by the 
county to “ poor debtors,” 


There was a man here, from 
whose appearance and assumption 
you might have imagined an aris- 
tocrat of the first water. He 
would strut about in gay morocco 
slippers, a flaunting  dressing- 
gown, confined at the waist with a 
silken band and tassels. The con- 
tents of his patent folding port- 
manteau were frequently exhibited 
to the admiring gaze of the publie 
throng ; the toilette requisites were 
of the most dazzling description of 
electrotyped character; the shirts, 
&e., were frequently aired and 
ostentatiously placed before a 
blazing fire. Huis deportment was 
majestically grand, and his conduct 
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patronising in the extreme. He 
would say, “I am rather pleased 
than otherwise at the change; for 
it diversifies life, and offers food 
for contemplation. In fact, it is a 
little world, wherein we can dream 
and think, consider the phases of 
the human mind, and it developes 
the extraordinary strength of cha- 
racter under immediate difficul. 
ties. Here a man can unbend and 
enjoy —yes, enjoy —the strange 
vicissitudes into which fortune has 
thrown him. I have travelled, and 
seen life, confined by the con- 
ventualities of the world, so as to 
render it an almost artificial exist- 
ence. Here, we are compelled to 
cast all this to the winds of heaven, 
and we see men in their true cha- 
racters; which completely over- 
shadows the artifices of society, 
and blends with our feelings and 
the sympathies of our hearts. 

“* My friends commiserate what 
they are pleased to term my mis- 
fortune in being thus placed; and 
when IJ assert tiiat it is a change— 
an entertaining change—ofamono- 
tonous life, they shrug their shoul- 
ders and pity me, as a man devoid 
of every decent attribute. ButT 
can afford to laugh at such sombre 
ideas, and fall back upon my philo- 
sophy in retirement.” 

Thus he would annoy every one 
foolish enough to be gulled by his 
trash, and he would feel conscious 
that he had elevated himself m 
the minds of those with whom he 
condescended to converse. 

To hear this man talx would im- 
press you with the belief that he 
was something superior to the 
common lot, did they not know 
that he was but a clerk im an 
insurance oflice, at a very Sm 
modicum of salary ; and his travel- 
ling confined to the different towns 
in England, for the purpose of ap- 
pointing agents. When this was 
discovered, his assumption was 
considerably lowered, and his phi- 
losophy very much questioned. 


That sedate-looking man, who 
seldom deigns to smile, was — 
of a newspaper in India, and 1 


must be concluded that he was 2 
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erery Way qualified by education 
for such a post. There was no 
arrogance, no presumptuous supe- 
yiority assumed, because he was a 
Jearned man, and, from assoeia- 
tions, a gentleman. Unlike the in- 
surance clerk, he had travelled in 
the most remote regions of the 
East, and with some very consider- 
able advantage, pecuniary and 
otherwise; but we are bound to 
record that he was neither an 
honest nor an honourable man. 

On arriving in England with 
some capital, he took to Stock- 
jobbing ; that is, he speculated as 
a “bull” or a “ bear,’ employing 
a very respectable firm on the 
Stock Exchange to carry out specu- 
lative orders. For some time he 
was successful, and, of course, had 
no reason to show his dishonest pro- 
pensities, and everything went har- 
moniously onin prosperity. How- 
ever, a2 change came o’er the spirit 
of his dreams of wealth, and he 
was called upon to make good a 
deficit in a time bargain to the 
amount of £1,700. Away flew 
honour, integrity—everything re- 
spectable. He repudiated the trans- 
action, and refused to recoup the 
brokers. An action was brought, 
the amount recovered, with the 
addition of £200 costs, for which 
he was taken in execution, and— 
you find him here. 

The very day he was brought in 
he drew a cheque upon his bankers 
up to the last shilling, and he was 
known to have in his possession 
quite £5,090, if not more. This was 
awise precaution, for within an 
hour afier the money was received, 
au attachment was served upon the 
bankers, but too late. 

_He is constantly visited by a 
little lady, his junior by twenty 
years, who evinces no ordinary 
affection for him; in fact, their 
endearing trifling before all the 
Visitors is so flagraut, not to say 
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immodest, as to disgust all be- 
holders. He represents her as his 
ward; but it oozed out that she 
was his fiance, and they were about 
to be married, when their antieci- 
pated felicity was so cruelly dis- 
appointed, Be that as it may, it 
was quite certain that they ought 
to have been united long ago. He 
would not remain here, but moved 
himself to the Queen’s Bench, 
where he could enjoy the un- 
molested sweets of courtship. He 
then remained five years in that 
prison. Every attempt to obtain 
restitution from him (and many 
severe organs of the law were 
employed) was utterly useless—he 
would not discharge a shilling ! 


With this last specimen of the 
characters generally found in 
White Cross-street Prison we con- 
clude our aitempt at giving some 
idea of life under difliculties. Not 
that our subject is exhausted, but 
frm a fear we entertain of weary- 
ing our readers by a repetition of 
such acts of scoundrelism and 
effrontery as may savour of the 
marvellous. 

The characters here pourtrayed 
are living and well-known, and our 
desire has been to show up the 
rascally part of the inmates of a 
prison for debtors. They neither 
deserve, nor receive, pity at our 
hands; public reprobation may, by 
poses shame them into more 

onest principles, otherwise there 
is no hope of, or from them. 

It will be observed that the 
truly unfortunate have been passed 
over in silence, for where no offence 
has been committed, it would be 
cruel to drag misfortune before the 
public for the mere purpose of in- 
sulting poverty. A few cases, how- 
ever, of peculiarly distressing 
character have been recorded, call- 
ing forth our compassion aud sym- 


pathy. 








PLEASURE-TAKING IN GERMANY, 


An old French chronicler, writing 
some two hundred years ago on 
the habits and customs of the 
English, said, “The people of 
Enyland doe take their pleasure 
sadlie :” and what then so struck 
the observation of a foreigner is, 
perhaps, equally noticeable now by 
those who compare the ways of 
different nations. That sort of 
recreation to the mind and body 
which we call pleasure-taking, is, 
to most other nations, a necessity 
of existence, and by no means the 
rare, ponderous, and expensive 
affair, which we make of it. In 
Germany, for instance, it forms 
part of the routine of life, rather 
than the exception. It is looked 
upon as being quite as essential to 
a healthy tone of mind, as food and 
air are needful for the health of 
the body; and while the habit of 
such recreation helps to preserve a 
greater cheerfulness of spirit and 
evenness of temper, it is equally 
certain that it is unaccompanied by 
the excitement which often attends 
our more far-fetched and dearly- 
bought amusements, and isattended 
with less of what may be called 
the dissipation of the French. ‘The 
towns of Germany abound in public 
gardens, either close to the out- 
skirts of the town or within an 
easy walk. A view over the sur- 
rounding country, a neighbouring 
ruin, a distant view of a mountain, 
or a river flowing past, is sufficient 
attraction to the townspeople to 
render such a garden a favourite 
place of resort. The garden, sup- 
plied with tables and benches under 
trees or in bowers, and supplied 
with refreshments from the “ guest 
house” to which it is attached, 
differs very little from an English 
** tea-garden,” except in the fact of 
its being frequented by classes 
much higher in life than are to be 
seen in places of the kind in Eng- 
land. Inthe large cities or water- 
ing-places, an excellent band of 
music is generally to be heard in 
such gardens; and, among the 


crowds who frequent them, princes 
and dukes of royal blood are as 
sure to be scen as the families of 
rich merchants and manufacturers, 
But, as we wish to confine our 
remarks to the doings of the middle 
classes, we will draw a picture of 
the pleasure-taking of a citizen. 
family living in a capacious and airy 
flat or story of a large massive-look- 
ing house, in a second or third-rate 
town. 

It is a promising afternoon, in 
the middle of April,and the children 
not having taken for a long time 
their favourite walk to Kronberg 
or Weinberg, or whatever may 
happen to be the name of the 
villaze where the pleasure-garden 
is, which they have visited in 
former springs—persuade mamma 
that no better day could be fixed 
on for going there. Mamma con- 
sults papa, and papa is agreeable. 
Then, as with Germans such plea- 
sure-taking loses half its charm 
unless it is shared with neighbours, 
little Wilhelm, the eldest boy, or 
Katchen, the maid, is sent in to 
ask the Mullers or Schmidts, in 
the next street (No. 20, on the 
third floor, it may be, or No. 30, 
on the ground floor), whether 
they will join their party to the 

berg gardens, to take coffee, 
that same afternoon. The Mullers 
and Schmidts are only too ready, 
and promise to be at the gardens 
in question at the appointed hour, 
or fix on some gate, bridge, or tree, 
where they will join the party, 80 
as to walk in company. Four 
o'clock comes, and all business and 
schooling being over at that hour, 
the papas and mammas, and various 
little Wilhelms, Friedericks, Julies, 
and Minnas, have a happy walk 
across the fields to the appointed 
spot. On the road, perhaps, they 
meet with another party of ac- 
quaintances going in the same 
direction, and the party swells into 
quite a formidable group. So 
much the better. The excellent 
little cakes, or particular sweet 











kind of bread, for which the place 
is celebrated, were never known to 
be limited in supply; and as for 
the coffee and hot milk, when did 
they ever fail to be found in abun- 
dance at a German ‘‘ guest-house 2” 
As they walk along, the children 
chatter together, run races, or 
play—while one papa has a long 
discourse with Professor C——, 
who has joined them, on the last 
new discovery in science; and 
another papa falls into company 
with a friend, engaged, like him- 
self, in commerce, and they discuss 
together the effects of free trade in 
England, or the Zodlveretn—a 
customs union of their own country. 
The mammas walk together, and 
have a gossip about the best way 
of making pancakes ; communicate 
to each other some new crochet or 
knitting mystery; or—we must 
not fail to add—quite as likely, 
talk over their children’s progress 
in education, or the last new book 
they have read. What a bustle, 
when all have assembled at the 
place of rendezvous! What hunt- 
ing out the pleasantest nook for 
the coffee-taking, where there will 
be shelter from the sun, and yet a 
nice opening in the trees for seeing 
the distant blue mountains. Every 
face beams with satisfaction and 
pleasure, when a table in the best 
possible situation is found vacant 
and secured; and, if the party has 
become so large as to make it 
necessary for the children to have 
another table at the side to them- 
selves, so much the better! The 
papas can then continue their talk 
undisturbed, and the children their 
chatter undisturbing. What a host 
ofnicelittle white China coffee-pots, 
cups and saucers, presently make 
their appearanceonthetable! What 
jugs of foaming hot milk, high- 
piled sugar-basins, and stocks of 
delicious little cakes, sweet-bread, 
brown rye-bread, rusks, and pots 
of the freshest butter! Every- 

ody has seen the same thing over 
and over again, and yet somehow 

ey are as excited and pleased at 
the sight as if they had never 
drank coffee, eaten bread and 
butter, or tasted those particularly 
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delicious little cakes before! Pro- 
fessor C—— leaves off talking 
Science, and makes all sorts of fun 
over the cuttingof breadand butter, 
and division of cakes among the 
children, and the mammas are very 
busy with the coffee, until all are 
served. Then comes a sort of lull 
over the party round the grown-up 
table. The English fine lady who 
happens to be passing, turns up her 
eyes with astonishment, or turns 
them aside with disgust—but there 
is no mistake about the matter— 
each gentleman has pulled out and 
lighted his pipe or cigar, and 
each lady taken out her knitting. 
Knitting-needles click click with 
the rapidity of lightning. Pipes 
and cigars send out puff after 
puff with calm and measured slow- 
ness, and the talk is only in- 
terrupted by quiet little laughs 
now and then; for there is nothing 
in the least noisy about the affair. 
Then comes the sinking sun and 
reddening of the western sky to 
remind tie party that it is time to 
return. The children are sum- 
moned from their ramblings amid 
the winding paths of the gardens, 
and bonnets that were slung up on 
branches of the trees are taken 
down again and tied on. <A waiter 
is summoned, and the reckoning 
being paid, the expenses of the 
repast are found to amount to the 
sum of about fivepence each! And 
the party return home over the 
fields again, lighted before they 
reach their own doors by twinkling 
stars ora rising moon. But donot 
let us imagine that as they part the 
enjoyment of all has been such as 
to make them determine that each 
spring they will join together in 
such another walk and _ coffee- 
drinking at the Kronberg Gardens. 
No such thing! for before they 
part, it is settled that not only on 
the same day of the next week they 
will go to Kronberg, but that in 
every week all through the coming 
summer, they will meet again to 
join in the same walk—drink 
coffee, and eat more of the 
delicious little cakes. And such 
engagements are not only often 
made, but are as faithfully kept as 
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health and weather will permit. 
As the season advances, however, 
a little variety will be given to the 
weekly meetings, perhaps by 
changing the nature of the refresh- 
ment. As the days become longer, 
the afternoon coffee will be taken at 
home, and the meals taken in the 
pleasure garden at Kronberg, will 
assume something of the form of 
supper. The party will then be 
regaled witha bowl of May-drink, 
a sort of punch, which the Germans 
are exceedingly fond of in the 
spring. Our readers, however, 
must not imagine that any of the 
usual concomitants of punch are 
required for this national beverage. 
A little light Rhine wine or sweet 
cider, flavoured by being poured 
upon the sprigs of the sweet- 
scented woodrull, (Asperula odo- 
rata), sugar, and a few slices of 
orange, are the simple materials 
which compose this pleasant be- 
verage. Ajlover Germany, through 
the months of May and June, no 
party or friendly meeting is perfect 
without a bowl of May-drink. In 
the markets and at the corners of 
streets. are to be seen baskets full 
of little tufts of the woodruff, 
exposed for sale for the purpose. 
An epicure in the drink will make 
the brewing of it, or rather the 
combination of the ingredients, a 
very grave and important affair, 
and will throw into the bowl 
several other spring wild flowers, 
such as violets, ground-ivy, &e. 
But the hay-like perfume of the 
woodrulff is the prominent flavour 
given to the wine ; and from among 
its fan-shaped leaves and_ little 
star-like flowers at the bottom of 
the bowl, the transparent beverage 
is ladled out into the glasses. As 
summer advances May drink gives 
way to another favourite delicacy 
which is sure to make its appear- 
ance at such social gatherings as 
we have described, and this is 
nothing more or less than “ sour 
milk,” as it is called, or milk which 
is clouted or ecurdied by being 
allowed to stand for a day anda 


night inacolicellar. It is eats 
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in soup-plates with sugar and 
powdered cinnamon, and all 
through the hot summer months jg 
a& most universal dish at such 
suppers in the open air--to yield 
in its turn, perhaps, to pancakes 
eaten with salad or stewed pranes : 
or—but we will not run the risk of 
exciting a smile of contempt by 
enumerating any more of the 
simple materials of repasts, in the 
partaking of which our German 
neighbours extract so much harm. 
less enjoyment. 

We have drawn above a strictly 
family picture of such pleasure. 
taking ; but for similar doings it is 
by no means necessary that an 
excuse should be found in the pre- 
sence of children. Groups of 
friends and neighbours drawn to- 
gether by sympathy in tastes or 
pursuits—artists. professors of the 
different branches of learning, 
students at universities, band them- 
selves into little companies and 
societies, for taking suc reerea- 
tions on stated evenings, and 
besides the casual visitors, are to 
be seen at all the numberless 
pleasure gardens of Germany, from 
early spring to late autumn; and 
these sit at the same little tables, 
and enjoy with quile as muchi zest 
the cotfee, May-drink, sour milk, 
and pancakes, as the children of the 
Mullers and Schmidts. Kich and 
poor, old and young, learned and 
simple, no one prides him selfor 
herself, on the possession of a taste 
superior to such pleasures. No 
one is too wise or too genteel to 
enter into them, and while they 
make little or no difference in the 
year’s expenses,—and interfere with 
no domestie duties, they take from 
every day’s life its monotonous and 
prosaic character, and open the 
heart to cheerfulness and sociality ; 
and if there be nothing in them 
strengthen the mind to endure 
more patiently life’s greater trials 
and vexations— they have the 
power to refresh and cheer the 
troubled spirit—and help it to—for- 
get them. 
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PER ASPERA AD ASTRA: 


A TALE OF LOVE, WAR, AND ADVENTURE. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


IN WHICH THE MONK RELATES THE SINS OF WHICH HIS CONSCIENCE 
ACCUSED HIM, AND WHICH ARE FOUND TO RELATE MATERIALLY TO 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR TALE. 


“To give you a clearer insight into 
the horrible narrative I am about 
to make,” said Diego, in a husky 
voice, which gradually cleared as 
he went on, “1 will inform you of 
the manner in which my early days 
were spent. I was born in Cor- 
dova, where my parents carrid 0a 
a lucrative business. In early 
youth L formed an acquaintance 
with a young man, some years my 
senior, named Saavedra, from whom 
I received much instruction, far 
more, indeed, than from the sage 
preceptors employed by my father ; 
but, alas! his lessons were of no 
real utility to me. He wrote an 
admirable hand, and so much pains 
did he take to perfect me in this 
branch of my education, that I 
could soon form characters with as 
much fluency and elegance as him- 
self. He was frequently in the 
habit of producing the handwritings 
of different persons, in order to 
test, as I thought, my imitative 
powers. I displayed no lack of 
ability, and, by repeated applica- 
tion to the task, 1 succeeded in 
counterfeiting signatures with such 
dexterity as to elicit his warm 
admiration. I soon obtained a 
glimmering of his motive in be- 
stowing such pains upon me: obli- 
gations for sums of money were 
repeitedly brought with the auto- 
staph of the required persons, 
Which I would forge so nicely as 
to defy detection. The money 
obtained by my ingenious fraud 
Went to enrich him; but I must 
do him the credit of admitting that 
al] recompense promised me was 
faithfully handed over. Proud of 
the praise called forth by my skill, 
and, I egret to say, in the hope 


of increasing my finances, I was 
accustomed to prepare several 
forms ready for use, in imitation of 
Various autographs, not being the 
signature of the intended parties, 
which no doubt, whether payable 
to himself or others, produced an 
immense income to the unprincipled 
Saavedra. Soon after I had adopted 
this pernicious course, my neat 
and respectable appearance, pro- 
served at the expense of integrity, 
obtained for me the position of 
secretary to the abbot of the con- 
vent at Cordova. Even then I 
detested the hypocrisy I practised ; 
for, much as my behaviour was to 
be reprobated, my disposition was 
not naturally bad. Great were the 
encomiums bestowed upon my at- 
tention to the duties of my oilice, 
and the good churchman offered to 
direct my studies so as to enable 
me, if so inclined, to enter the 
Church, where, he doubted not, 
my engaging manners and great 
talents would procure for me rapid 
promotion. But I shuddered at 
the thought of practising such 
simony as to cause myself to be 
admitted to holy orders with such 
a weight of depravity upon me. 
It might not then have been too 
late to return to rectitude. It 
would have been impossible for me 
to mention all the parties whom I 
have defrauded, since many instru- 
ments being prepared in blank, 1 
know not the names which Saavedra 
inserted. A confession of my guilt 
would have invoked the vengeauce 
of the numerous sup rlers of my 
preceptor; but had 1 obeyed the 
dictates of conscience, I should 
have chosen a death, even attended 
with torments, in preference to the 
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mental agony afterwards reserved 
for me. I had, however, tasted of 
the pleasures of sin, and the taste 
made me long for more. Unfor- 
tunately, I added the art of poi- 
soning to my dangerous know- 
ledge ; and so well did I study the 
science, that the most deadly drugs 
were handled by me with impuntty. 
At length, my worthy patron died 
—I protest, not by my hand,—and 
a considerable sum of money was 
left me. With this I might have 
lived in affluence, and poverty need 
never have tempted me te resort to 
crime; but ‘quem Deus vult per- 
dere prius dementat,’ and nothing 
less than madness could have urged 
me on. Saavedra had some time 
before quitted Cordova, and soon 
after led that hfe of bold enter- 
prising fraud waich, though for a 
time successful, condemned him to 
a long servitude to the galleys, and 
rendered him an ooject of far 
greater notoriety than the incen- 
diary of the Kphesian temple. 
After his departure, I adopted a 
course of great outward probity, 
and passed amongst my neighbours 
for a well-principled young man. 
My father dying, I succeeded to 
the whole of his property, with the 
exception of my mother’s dower. 
To banish reflection, and indulge a 
mania for novelty, 1 resolved on 
visiting foreign countries, with 
which view 1 packed up what few 
things I needed, including my 
drugs and instruments, and made 
a tour of the principal countries in 
tturope. For a time this pleased 
xue well, and I gave not a thought 
to the wickedness of my past life. 
Mixing with companions of disso- 
lute habits, I threw aside every 
show of morality, and stained my 
hands with various kinds of crimes. 
One friend, however, having tracked 
me out, expostulated with me on 
the sins 1 was committing. He 
knew not all, or he would have 
given me up as areprobate. I re- 
peatedly warned him not to inter- 
tere ; but his fondness for me, and 
the promise he had made my poor 
mother to watch over me with a 
parent's care, induced him to dis- 
regard ny warnings. After a late 
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debauch, I returned to my lodgings 
and have a faint idea of mixing ra 
some subtle poison; what | diy 
with it I cannot remember; but 
oh! could it be that my faithful 
friend met his death by niy ungrate. 
ful hand !” 

Here the unhappy Diego paused, 
overcome by the weight of hig 
emotions, while big drops stood 
on his ghastly countenance. 3 
the force of self-compulsion, he 
succeeded in conquering his feel- 
ings, and then resumed his confes- 
sion :— 

‘* These wiil give you a faint idea 
of the crimes I committed ; to par: 
ticularise each would be more than 
the short time I feel I have on earth, 
the strength of both of us, will 
permit. I must nevertheless inform 
you that, both in France and Italy, 
the secret poisons 1 vended found 
ready sale, and, I fear, were fre- 
quently employed to accomplish 
the destruction of persons exciting 
the jealousy or displeasure of my 
patrons. Fearing detection, as 
the oflicers of justice were keeping 
me in view, 1 quitted the latter 
country, and for some time took 
up my residence in Germany, 
where I became the ruling spint 
of a desperate gang of men, some 
of high birth. whose acquaintance 
i formed at Mentz.”’ 

Here Staelburg listened with great 
attention, in order to ascertain who 
the parties were with whom the 
penitent Diego formerly associated. 

“TI, however,” continued the 
monk, ‘‘concealed my surpassing 
knowledge of the use of herbs and 
minerals, not from any aversion to 
show my skill, but from remem- 
brance of the danger which re- 
sulted from it in other countries. 
One of my most intimate friends 
(if friendship can be said to exist 
between the depraved) was a young 
man of a noble family in that part 
of the country, named Winfrick. 

“Wiirmer, perhaps,” suggeste 
Staelburg. 

The countenance of the unfor- 
tunate Diego, became, if possible, 
paler than ever, as he added : 
“What! do you, then, know that 
monster of iniquity ?—not so blac 
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as myself, though, 1 am shocked 
tosay!” el 

“¥ es, unfortunately,” said Stael- 
purg; “ but there was never much 


affection between us.” 


“Ty continue: either to banish 
thought, or to indulge my vicious 
habits, 1 employed much time in 
gambling ; and as, I am ashamed 
to confess, I used cogged dice, I 
frequently won large sums. Al- 
though there was, in appearance, 
great confidence existing between 
Wiirmer and myseit, in reality 
each regarded the other with 
suspicion. His manner was too 
cold and reserved for me, a 
Spaniard, with all the suspicion 
and fire of my race,—forger, mur- 
derer, gambler, and swindler, 
though I was. 

“Qn one unlucky night, after 
playing at a private establishment 
ut some little distance from the 
town {chiefly supported by myself 
and companions), with other and 
less-experienced persons, of whom 
I gained but slightly,—as was my 
custom with beginners,—he chal- 
lenged me to a private trial of 
skill. Much as 1 wished to lay 
aside the deception I was practising, 
I observed his eye, fixed like a 
tiger's, on every movement I made 
I was accordingly necessitated to 
trust all to a bold stratagem; to 
decline his proposal was out of the 
question. 1 therefore, with alight 
jest, threw the dice. Immediately 
aiter I had made my cast, Wiirmer 
seized the die, made a minute ex- 
amination of it, and so detected the 
cheat. Thus discovered in an open 
iraud, for the first time in my life, 

was thoroughly cowed and 
ashamed: and bitterly did I regret 

had not discontinued my wicked 
Practices. I expected nothing less 
than an ignominious expulsion 
‘rom his society, perhaps to be de- 
livered over to the hands of the 
llicers of the law as a common 
swindler, While I stood and 
eee (for my wretchedness, 
a nothing to what I have 
nr apne on account of my 
bea penctises, exceeded aught L 
‘ Crore experienced), Wiirmer 
aswered in a familiar manner: ‘ So 
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you thought to get over me with 
cogged dice, my friend; in future 
Jet me recommend you to fly your 
falcon at less wary game. Defraud 
younger and less-experienced men, 
as you will; but beware lest you 
attempt to deceive a person of too 
suspicious a nature to be easily 
defrauded.’ ‘ 

** As I was about to make a most 
abject apology—for, in the humilia- 
tion of the exposure, all sense of 
dignity had left me—he interrupted 
me by saying: ‘Nay, my good 
friend,make noexcuses—I reproach 
you not; we alladd to our incomes 
according to our own views. You 
merely sought to extract money 
from me, but were unsuccessful, 
as hundreds of others have been 
under similar circumstances. I 
do not blame—I pity—nay, more,— 
I respect you: to make so bold an 
attempt was praiseworthy, and 
spoke of a vigorous, energetic mind; 
to suffer yourself to be found out 
was certainly indiscreet. You will 
acknowledge that I have every 
right to inform my friends of the 
manner in which you win their 
money, and no doubt their narrow- 
minded bigotry would pronounce 
you guilty of swindling, and deal 
with you accordingly; but to my 
more liberal views, so far from 
meriting reproach, your conduct 
not only calls for great commenda- 
tion, but also reward. Keep what 
your talents have obtained tor you ; 
may it promote yourhappiness. L 
do not censure you for making the 
most of your opportunity ; pardon 
me if I do what I can with mine. 
Be with me to-morrow evening at 
nine o'clock in this very room, aud 
you may render me an important 
service. 

“Feeling a temporary joy at 
finding my conduct concealed from 
the giddy youths I had so shame- 
fully defrauded, I was on the point 
of pouring forth a torrentof thanks ; 
but Wiirmer stopped me in the 
same matter-of-fact way, adding, 
that I owed him nothing, the con- 
tract between us being for our mu- 
tual benefit. So saying, he drew 
my arm in his, and led me to join 
the rest of the company, betore 
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whom he loudly praised the gentle- 
manly self-command I had shown 
in the game. Throughout the 
evening he behaved to mein the 
most pointedly polite manner, so 
that I began to experience, in 
some measure, the sad consolation, 
known only to the wicked, that 
the only evidence against me was, 
in all probability, stifled,—for- 
getting that there was One Eye 
everywhere present, who witnessed 
all that I had done throughout my 
career of vice. As we broke up 
for the night, Wiirmer shook me 
cordially by the hand, assured me 
of his eternal friendship, and bade 
me not forget the appointment he 
had made. 

‘‘Tretired to my bed that night, 
not to sleep. I felt censiderably 
annoyed at having placed myself so 
completely in his power, while his 
cool self-possession and apparent 
sympathy with me galled me to the 
quick. I discovered that in Wir- 
mer I beheld a being gifted with 
talents superior to the generality 
of my acquaintance, and I both 
hated and feared him. This was 
the first time my nefarious conduct 
had produced serious inconvenience 
to me; and notwithstanding all 
his assurances of secrecy, I felt a 
vague but powerful dissatisfaction 
with myself, and the crimes which 
had made me such as I then was. 
The sharp stings of conscience 
pricked me: accustomed to act 
from no higher principle than self- 
gratification, vainly trying to be- 
heve that man’s race is run at the 
termination of his career in the 
flesh, now that the former failed, 
and pleasure, such as it was, could 
not be derived from a continuation 
of life—I produced a phial of 
destructive mixture, and was on 
the point of raising it to my lips, 
when, by some unaccountable im- 
pulse, it slipped from my hand and 
was dashed to pieces on the floor. 
Prone, as I was, to consider chance 
the sole ruler of human events, I 
could not deny that, in my almost 
miraculous preservation from self- 
destruction, a higher agent than 
chance was concerned. Struck 
with the peculiarity, as I affected 
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to consider it, I fell on my knees 
and attempted to address that 
Great Being, whose laws T had 
broken and whose ordinances I had 
insulted, in the language which in 
my childhood, my mother had 
taught me to use. I could not 
collect my thoughts ; the fumes of 
the poison almost suffocated me: 
Wurmer’s image seemed leering 
maliciously at me; and I thought 
I heard his sareastic chuckle. | 
I rose from my knees, atter an in. 
effectual attempt to supplicate the 
Divine mercy, reasoning with my- 
self that all mention of the name 
of the Deity could be but priest. 
craft, else, were He so benevolent 
as he was represented, why had 
He not comforted my _ injured 
pride, and enabled me to get the 
better of my self-abhorrence? I 
was then but an infidel scoffer, and 
I saw not the mercy which had 
given me this cail to amendment. 
With these horrible reflections, my 
mind was occupied the whole of 
that momentous night. Oh! were 
my life of the duration of Methu- 
selah’s, never would the remem- 
brance of what I then suffered 
escape me. 

«'The next day I met one of the 
parties whose gold I had so dis- 
gracefully acquired; he again de- 
sired me to play; I at first de- 
clined ; but the pertinacity of his 
adherence to his request led me to 
suppose, either that Wiirmer had 
broken his engagement with me, or 
that he was not the only person by 
whom I was detected. ‘his mad- 
dening idea increased my despond- 
ency considerably. 1 complied 
with his wish, with an appearance 
of frankness, and, in a guarded 
manner, contrived to lose to him 
almost the whole of the money 1 
had previously won. This success 
disarmed whatever suspicion he 
might have had of my honour, and 
I heard nothing further from him 
likely to cause dread of exposure. 
In the evening, punctual to my en- 
gagement, I attended Wurmer at 
our club—for such in reality the 
house might be termed. f not 
only met the young man, but his 
father, the latter an elderly man 











of paternal appearance, whom, at 
first sight, I dreaded for his seem- 
ing austerity. I was on the point 
of reproaching young W iirmer— 
Conrad, I think, was his name— 
with having acted treacherously 
towards me; but a bland smile, 
and a shake of the hand removed 
my doubts. Both received me in 
a friendly manner; but there was 
some pause before the business of 
the evening was alluded to. At 
length Conrad began : 

“7 think,’ said he, ‘ I have seen 
some admirable representations of 
other persons’ handwriting exe- 
euted by you. My father and my- 
self, having need of your skill, we 
should feel obliged by your writing, 
aceording to our dictation, in imita- 
tion of the autograph to be pro- 
duced.’ 

“The old man—who, I found, 
was as great a villain as the son, 
under a more demure appearance— 
here brought forth an ordinary 
business letter, signed * Hard- 
fels!’” 

‘ Hardfels, say you!” exclaimed 
Staelberg, almost wild with excite- 
ment, his repugnance at hearing the 
sickening details of a life of vice 
vanishing as he heard that familiar 
name, 

“Tf I mistake not, that was the 
signature appended. Are you also 
acquainted with the injured lord ? 
But Iam resolved to do ail that I 
can towards the retrievement of 
my error. Would that more were 
practicable, and you should kaow 
all! Great was my disgust at 
being, as it were, dictated to. I 
knew not that Wiirmer had so 
deeply scanned my abilities; but I 
Was not allowed much time for 


thought. Having given me a few. 


minutes to study the ‘character 
used, the old Count began, in a 
calm and collected manner, to in- 
dite to me the substance of the 
document. It was, if I remember 
rightly (and the remorse occasioned 
y the remembrance of my offences 
as stamped them indelibly on my 
mind), a letter purporting to be 
from the Baron of Hardfels to 
that she- wolf, Catherine de Medicis, 
alluding to the advantages to be 
VOL. XIy, 
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derived by the union of two such 
powerful countries as France and 
the German empire ; the zeal which 
her son, Charles IX., had ever dis- 
played in the protection of the 
Romish religion, and the remiss- 
ness of the young Emperor Maxi- 
milian on the same subject; and 
concluding by stating, in guarded 
though unmistakable terms, that 
Should she enter into the writer’s 
views, she might rely on his active 
co-operation with her to obtain so 
desirable an end. 
“ My chagrin soon vanished, and 
I felt flattered in being employed 
in so delicate a matter. Ambition 
numbers the vicious as well as the 
high-minded among her slaves ; 
and, on reflection, 1 rejoiced that 
Wirmer had named such easy 
terms. J knew that had he de- 
manded a more arduous task from 
me, there remained nothing but 
submission: se that I set carefully 
to work, and produced, in a short 
time, a complete masterpiece of 
forgery. The counterfeit signature 
was then examined with tlie real 
one, and found to correspond to a 
nicety. My performance gave 
great satisfaction, acd L could not 
help priding myself on the success 
of my attempt. In fact, such was 
the resemblance between the auto- 
graph and forgery, that even the 
Baron himself could scarcely have 
denied their identity. When I had 
completed my task the Count folded 
up the letter, and desired me to 
direct it to some fictitious name, 
which I forget, as also I am ata 
loss to account for Wirmer’s 
motive in employing me; ard of 
course I asked no questions. I 
resume by this time the unfortu- 
nate Hardfels has undergone the pe- 
nalties of high treason. God grant 
he stilllives! Tell me—oh ! tell me 
—am I the murderer of him also ?” 
It was a long time before Stael- 
burg could summon his faculties 
so as to reply to the monk's ques- 
tion, so much had his awful nar- 
rative astounded him. When, how- 
ever, he had got over his astonish- 
ment, he auswered: “ Be comforted 
so far; when I last saw or heard 
of the Baron, he was still alive; 
P 
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but neither his life nor honour 
are safe in the custody of the 
Wiirmers.”’ 

“God be thanked!” said the 
miserable Fray Diego, heaving a 
deep sigh; ‘there still remains an 
opportunity of saving him. But, to 
resume my subject. After I had 
finished the direction, a seal bearing 
some cognizance or other, no doubt 
engraved in imitation of that with 
which the letter to the Count was 
impressed, was applied to my for- 
gery, and broken open; thus every 
necessary step seemedtaken. Wine 
was then called for by the young 
man, his father appearing rather 
averse to bear the expense, and we 
terminated the evening in festivity. 
Intending to leave that part of 
the country with the utmost des- 
patch, lest Wiirmer should break 
faith with me, I proposed to start 
at a comparatively early hour. To 
this the Baron objected, but ulti- 
mately suffered my horse to be 
saddled, while he prepared a bowl 
of Hippocras as a loving-cup, A 
brimming glass was offered to me. 
Fearful of becoming intoxicated, 
and so losing the caution I had 
previously preserved, I drank but 
moderately of it. Immediately 
after this I mounted my horse, 
and took leave of the Wiirmers, 
with many expressions of profound 
gratitude on their parts for the 
obligation I had conferred upon 
them. I had not proceeded far 
on my homeward way, when, from 
a violent pain in the stomach, a 
fiery glow of the brain, and a hor- 
rible nausea, a fearful suspicion 
crossed my mind that the cup of 
Hippocras was deeply drugged. 
Oh, the agonies I then experienced! 
All my doubis as to the reality of 
a future state were removed ; and, 
like the devils, I believed and 
trembled. I gallopped, fleet as 
the wind, to my dwelling, my 
strength gradually failing me, and 
I thought each moment would haye 
been my last. On reaching my 
abode, 1 ran, with a swiftness of 
which I should have thought 
myself at that time incapable, to 
my sleeping-room, and from the 
Various medicines there, concocted, 
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in haste and fear, a powerf ° 
dote. Notwithstanding a mi 
vious attempt at suicide, I had not 
the courage to meet my offended 
Creator, and I eagerly clung to 
life. For some time, however, I 
remained in a terrible suspense 
between life and death, but from 
my perfect acquaintance with poi. 
son, and the degree to which, like 
Mithridates, I had accustomed 
myself to its effects, I began to 
amend. JI endured, nevertheless, 
the most torturing pains of body ; 
but how can I describe what passed 
inmy mind? Fortunately for the 
soul, no less than for the body, the 
deadly drug was not taken in sufi- 
cient quantity to destroy my life; 
but it produced a lasting debility 
of the system, and no doubt laid 
the foundation of my rapidly ap- 
proaching dissolution. Thus, you 
see, in some measure | beheld the 
fulfilment of the awful warning, 
‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.’ The 
fierce judgment of the Almighty 
had more effect on me than the 
previous still small voice of the 
yreserver, and on my soul the 
blighting poison had a salutary 
operation. I began to think of the 
innate evil of sin, which could 
induce one man to attempt the 
murder of another for whom he 
professed the greatest friendship ; 
and I was convinced that the sys- 
tem both Wiirmer and myself 
were adopting must be very de- 
fective, if it sanctioned any design 
on his part to get rid of me in 80 
diabolical a manner. In this man- 
ner, you see, I, still imperfectly 
acquainted with the means by 
which the Allwise convinces us of 
sin, became a law to myself. 
resolved to fly from ungratef 
man into seclusion, not thinking 
that the crimes I had committed 
left society the creditor. To all 
inquiries made by Wiurmer oF 
others after my health, 1 caused 
it to be given out that my death 
was hourly expected, froma disease 
similar to the plague. All but 
Wiirmer shunned any further cone 
tact with the infected house ; &2 
he, bold though he was, dared not 
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eome and mock my dying agonies. 
Ag soon as I was sufficiently re- 
covered, I took my —— from 

many in so secret a@ manner 
Hr ea | could track me, and then 
circulated a report that, having 
died of the plague, my funeral had 
taken place in private. The scheme 
was successful ; my death was 
generally believedin ; and I reached 
Cordova, my native town, a few 
ears ago, in disguise, unknown 
even to my former bosom friends. 
I was affected beyond description 
to hear that my mother, having 
been informed of my abandoned 
course of life, had died broken- 
hearted some years before. Thus 
I was the means of murdering my 
fond and faithful mother.” 

Again he paused; a convulsion 
shook his slender form, and the 
veins of his forehead were distended 
toafearful degree. The violence of 
his emotion was soon spent, and 
he recovered sufficieutly to pro- 
ceed : 

“ Bitter as my self-reproach was, 
I could not but feel a melancholy 
consolation that my broken-hearted 
parect knew not all my foul crimes, 
else, thought I, surely she would 
have pronounced against me a 
curse more awful than that of Cain; 
whereas, I understand, her last 
prayer was for her ungrateful, mis- 
creant son,—her last words, a 
blessing on his head. The remorse 
I experienced on this occasion, 
joined to that I had previously 
suffered, brought me to take a 
deeper and better view of my sin. 
I saw in it something more than 
temporal inconvenience to myself, 
and in some measure I felt ‘re- 
pentance unto salvation not to be 
Tepented of.’ My first step towards 
Telormation was the purchase of 
an indulgence from the Pope; 
afterwards, doubting its efficacy, 
and considering penance and humi- 
liation as the only means of making 
my peace with God, I decided on 
Adopting the monastic life: I pre- 
Sented myself at the gate of the 
convent, and prayed to be admitted, 
€ven in the lowest capacity.. Not- 
whi es the dissipation into 

ch I had plunged, aud the per- 
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nicious habits which I had con- 
tracted, [ had not altogether 
divested myself of my preposses- 
sing manners and easy grace; and 
my request was readily granted. 
If ever the monk’s garment covered 
sincerity of purpose, it was in my 
case. Immediately after my joining 
the order, no acts of abasement, 
however rigorous, were omitted— 
night after night my cell rang with 
the sound of the lash. For days to- 
gether no food passed my lips; and 
if it were possible for our penances 
to atone for our offences, I would 
humbly state my conviction that I 
should be among the number of the 
beatified. I must also inform you 
that my time was oceasionally em- 
ployed on subjects more beneficial 
tomy fellow-creatures. Farandnear 
I visited the sick, comforted the 
afflicted, relieved the destitute, 
under the burning sun or the 
driving rain, in darkness or day- 
light; and at last I had the 
gratification of finding that ‘ when 
the ear heard me then it blessed 
me.’ But, alas! how unworthy 
was I of these blessings! how 
much had I to cast out, to learn, 
and to practise! Such, however. 
was my reputation for piety, that, 
far and near, I passed tor a model 
of sanctity. Although I fondly 
flattered myself that what I heard 
must be correct, and that penances 
and vigils were the passports to 
bliss, L could not feel altogether at 
my ease on the subject. Until this 
scepticism had got possession of 
me, when not employed in atten- 
dance upon the sick or poor, in 
self-flagellation, or other penances, 
1 was in the habit of telling my 
beads, and performing other acts 
of devotion. Latterly, with the 
view of getting the better of my 
superstitious fears (as I thought 
them) touching the efficacy of my 
good works, | added the study of 
the writings of the fathers, on 
which I entered with my accus- 
tomed energy ; so that before long 
I became, from my knowledge of 
theology, the pride of the monas- 
tery. Although a careful te 
of those works might have been of 
incalculable benefit to me, yet to 
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my mind, so eagerly leaning to- 
wards conviction, mauy of them 
spoke peace, peace, where in 
reality there was no peace,—or, 
at least, wresting them to my own 
destruction, such was the inter- 
pretation I put on many ambig- 
ities. My joy was short-lived 
yet sweet, and I hoped that my 
salvation was worked out; but, in 
addition to the works of the fathers 
of the Church, there was one other 
book which I longed to read. This 
was the Bible. At length I found 
one in a closet in my cell, where it 
had, no doubt, been placed by my 
predecessor, a man of unquestion- 
able learning and exemplary piety. 
I gladly studied it. Much of com- 
fort as I found it to contain, it 
also spoke to my benighted mind 
strongly of judgment. One passage 
especially struck me: ‘The soul 
that sinneth it shall die.’ This I 
thought impossibie, as at variance 
with the received doctrines of the 
Church. If, I reasoned, death is 
under all circumstances the portion 
of the sinner, who can then escape? 
In the language of one of whom I 


was at that time profoundly igno- 


rant, I might have stated my 
belief, that ‘death came upon all 
men, for tliat all have sinned ;’ and 
I almost thought, ‘Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 
This awakened within me a habit 
of inquiry, and night after night 
was the little lamp burning in my 
cell, while my eyes were turned to 
that real Shekinah—that lamp of 
bright, clear, and celestial light— 
which had faintly illuminated my 
soul. Again Tread: ‘ We are al- 
together unprofitable servants.’ 
This I marked as an absurdity. 
It was clearly in man’s unaided 
power, not only to save his own 
soul, but to earn of Heaven the 
remission of the offences of his 
friends, dead or living,—he, then, 
could not be said to be unprofitable. 
I studied St. Paul deeply, and 
with a humble spirit, my doubts 
were removed ; andI took comfort 
especially at the passage: ‘ For 
since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the 
dead; for as in Adam all die, even 
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so in. Christ shall all be made alive.’ 
I read also: ‘If any man sin, we 
have an Advocate with the Father 
Jesus Christ the righteous; and 
He.is the propitiation for our sing 
and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world;’ and 
I comprehended the mystery, 
From that time forth I laid aside 
the whip, and betook myself toa 
deep penitence of the heart. I 
cried: ‘God be merciful to meg 
sinner. ‘The veil which my ig. 
porance had thrown over my sin 
was raised, and I knew not where 
to look for grace and mercy, 
—But I weary you: this is no 
part of my subject. Suffice it to 
say, whatever views I previously 
entertained of my own righteous- 
ness were totally discarded, and I 
forbore to look to myself for 
justification. But there was another 
and a fearful question to be solved. 
We are told not only to feel sorrow 
for the past, and act better for the 
time to come, but also to make 
restitution. I had hoped this 
might have been dispensed with; 
but the same light which made me 
look to justification by faith (our 
works, however acceptable and 
praiseworthy, being unable to 
cleanse us from Adam’s corruption) 
enabled me to form better views of 
theeffect of the Pope’s indulgence. I 
saw nothinginthe Bible which could 
satisfy me of the power of tlie Pope 
of Rome, in consideration of money, 
to grant remission of sin. Even 
assuming that, by virtue of the 
Divine grant to St Peter, his suc- 
cessors have the gift of relieving 
offences in their own names, 1D 
what does the exercise of this 
power, as a means of procuring 
money, differ from the sin of Simon 
Magus? This last view of the 
case staggered me. Notwithe 
standing the blessings promised in 
the inspired volume to repentant 
sinners, I feared myself lost, a8 
dead in trespasses and sins, and 

cried, ‘O wretched man thatIam! 
who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” I became indeed 
the most miserable of men, but 

had not the moral courage publicly 
to announce myself guilty of the 








-meg T have now confessed to 
oa" Absorbed in the awful re- 
ection of the danger I was in- 
curring from attempting to cloak 
my transgressions, but not daring 
to reveal the truth, I lost my 
former zealous, cheerful character, 
and became gloomy and morose. 
My superiors noticed the alter- 
ation in my conduct, and repeatedly 
endeavoured to restore me to a 
more contented state of mind. 
The good, affectionate Brother 
Christopher, grieved at my altered 
conduct, remonstrated with me on 
my neglect of the study of theology, 
for which I displayed such aptitude. 
Now my theology is of another 
class: the Bible is become my 
text-book, and every successive 

erusal strengthens the views I 
bate taken. Would that it lay in 
my power, not only to conform to 
its precepts, but also to rectify my 
error! then might I die with full 
confidence in the Saviour’s merits. 
Of late, indeed, I have displayed 
so much indifference to my con- 
ventual duties, that penances have 
been imposed upon me by my 
superior. To these I submitted 
patiently, knowing the kind spirit 
which dictated them. Had they 
been unjust, what right had I, 
stained with every vice, to com- 
plain of injustice ? On the evening 
of your arrival here, I was not 
suffered to join the bréthren in 
their repast; andI do not know 
whether Iam deputed to watch on 
you as a punishment or a privilege. 
My life is fast drawing to a close, 
and if I make a full acknowledg- 
ment of my error, I must presently 
set about it, ‘ for the night cometh 
wherein no man can work.’ A few 
days, at the farthest, will terminate 
my career; and what wil! then 
become of my soul? Will not my 
portion be ‘where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched ?” 

feel it is impossible to repair the 
srievous wrongs I have done, and 
the fear of departing from this 
world the author of so much un- 
remedied evil embitters my hours, 
and makes me fear lest He who 
ad mercy on the expiring thief, 
may reject me, as haying taken no 
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steps towards the atonement for 


my past faults. Well would it 
have been for me had T taken the 
advice of good Brother Christopher, 
and endeavoured to appease my 
conscience by an earlier confession ; 
but my faith was weak, and I 
dreaded the curse of the confessor. 
By first putting trast in me, you 
incited me to do the like towards 
you; and you will not now wonder 
at my objection to administer ab- 
solution toyou, and my wish that 
indulgences, penances, or mortifi- 
cations could expiate sin. Let me 
beg your counsel as to the best 
method of doing what little justice 
I can; for already a feeling of 
weakness suggests that even this 
night my soul may be required of 
me.” 

Staelburg listened with the 
utmost commiseration to the reve- 
lations of the conscience-stricken 
monk; and as soon as he could 
recover from its effects upon him, 
he answered: ‘ I hope you may be 
mistaken as to the nearness of the 
approach of death; but I agree 
with you, that an explicit acknow- 
ledgment of the failings you men- 
tion, is the only course likely tobe 
of advantage, either to yourself or 
the persons whom your conduct 
may prejudice. I deeply sympa- 
thise with your feelings, but the 
fulness of your confession proves 
your sincerity ; and [ believe your 
remorse may have exaggerated the 
circumstances you allude to. To 
be frank with you, the Baron of 
Hardfels is a personal friend of my 
own. He has a daughter, to whom, 
if my life be spared, I may be 
united, and, consequently, I take a 
deep interest in his welfare. Do 
you not remember my confession 
to you, that on many occasions I 
feared my conduct towards a rival 
exceeded what was justifiable. I 
do not know whether I mentioned 
the name of this rival. It was the 
Baron of Wiirmer. It has been 
long observed that the unfortunate 
Baron of Hardtels has been_con- 
siderably under the power of W iir- 
mer. By what meaus this power 
was obtained, I am ignorant; but 
should’ it be in consequence of the 
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yocument you refer to, a written 
statement of the facts of the case, 
if you have no objection to the 
adoption of such a course, might 
be of signal service to him. A 
similar admission might in other 
cases greatly promote justice.” 
“An angel of light are you to 
me!” said Diego, in a tone of more 
gladness. ‘The admission you 
speak of shall be instantly given.’ 
So saying, he left the cell, and soon 
afterreturned, bearing some writing 
materials, accompanied by the 
Prior of the convent and Brother 
Christopher. After having, with 
becoming abasement, explained to 
them the reason of his requiring 
their attendance, he distinctly ex- 
ressed, in writing, the share he 
“ had in the transaction. To- 
wards the close of his statement, 
his strength began to fail him, and 
the compassionate Brother Chris- 
topher offered to write according 
to his dictation. As if performing 


a task which, though difficult, he 
was resolved to fulfil, the unhappy 
monk thankfully declined his offer. 
When he had concluded, he sub- 


scribed his name, and affixed his 
seal to the document, and desired 
the witnesses to attest his signature 
thereto. They complied; and ell 
formalities being completed, the 
enitent handed over the paper to 
taelburg, expressing a hope that 
it might still be possible to avert 
the danger which threatened Hard- 
fels. He then took another sheet, 
and was about to make an acknow- 
ledgment of cther crimes; but the 
pen dropped from his feeble fingers, 
and he stared wildly round the 
room, screaming, ‘Forgive me! 
forgive me, the hypocrisy I have 
practised! Believe me, I deeply 
regret the past, and humbly trust 
that the Saviour of our souls, who 
died for all, may plead for me.” 
“Amen!” fervently responded 
his auditors. Poor Diego scarcely 
heard their prayer. In his frenzy, 
a large blood-vessel was broken 
and the unconscious form of the 
dying monk was carried out from 
the agontsed gaze of Staelburg, 
His head swam, and a swoon for a 
time removed the impresssion of 
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the awful things he had heard 
None observed this, and he woke 
not until the faint sound of the 
passing bell announced that the 
soul of the penitent Fray Diego 
had gone to meetits Creator, Let 
us trust that his lot was bliss. 
Brother Christopher soon after 
made his appearance, and informed 
Staelburg that the sufferer’s coun. 
tenance wore a tranquil, almost 
a _triumphant expression, as he 
faintly murmured, “ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit.” 

The young Count’s recovery was 
greatly retarded by the excitement 
produced by the monk’s confes. 
sion; and the anxiety he felt to free 
Hardfels from the influence of 
Wiirmer was anything but bene. 
ficial. Nevertheless, such was the 
care and attention bestowed upon 
him by the worthy Christopher and 
his fellows, that he began by 
degrees to acquire strength. He 
paid a visit to the tomb of Diego, 
and offered up a heartfelt prayer 
for his soul, which, whether of ser- 
vice or not to the spirit of the 
departed, at least came from a fond 
and reverent heart, such as pro- 
fessors of any religion need not 
despise. 

As soon as his kind friends con- 
sidered it prudent, Staelburg pre- 
pared to resume his journey. 
offers of remuneration were 
declined by the exemplary, charit- 
able brethren, who even desired to 
furnish him with the means of pay- 
ing his homeward expenses. Not- 
withstanding all Staelburg’s Joy at 
being in a position again to see his 
native country, he could not repress 
a tear at bidding farewell to the 
really benevolent monks of Mont- 
serrat. Long after did he recall 
their kindness ; and good cause for 
complaint, as he had, against the 
Spanish Inquisition, he considere 
that their noble conduct was quite 
suilicient to remove any untavour- 
able idea he might have formed of 
the Spanish Romanists. - 

He journeyed in satety, without 
any great display of speed, towards 
Barcelona, where, disposing ol his 
horse for a far less sum than he 
gave for it, and drawing upoo . 
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wealthy merchant for a small sum 
of money, he was enabled to pay 
the expenses of his passage. For- 
tunately for him, the voyage was a 


pleasant one, and shorter than the 
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he remained but a short time: and 
having obtained another steed, 
started for that object dear to the 
absent of all nations, complexions, 
and ranks, but especially to a real 





generality ; and he, with his scanty German,—fatherland. 
kit, was landed at Genoa, where 
FALSE. 


You thought to reach me with that dart, 
My inmost source of pride to gain; 
To cause my soul to writhe in pain, 

And place a canker in my heart. 


You thought that I should cower down, 
In wounded grief and bitter fear ; 
Should quiver ‘neath that scornful sneer, 

And grovel ’neath that chilling frown. 


Alas! poor moth! they did not deal 

One touch of sadness or unrest ; 

With not a thought of hate oppress’d— 
I scarce could even pity feel ; 


But watched the archer so unkind, 
Observed her ineffectual scorn, 
And laughed to see the arrows borne 
Like feathers on a summer wind. 


And yet there was just one sad thought, 
Which stayed a little and was gone— 
Just for a moment pondered on, 

Yet still with much suggestion fraught. 


For I beheld one other mind, 
Which I had thought I could respect, 
And might have loved, those hopes reject ; 
And for a moment then I pined. 


Vor I beheld the “ kind and true” 
Change to the weak and very vain , 
I felt awhile a sense of pain, 

And, after that, I pitied you. 


F. J..F. 
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Oxe of the most amusing things 
in that amusing and unique work, 
Boswell’s Johnson, is the account 
given by the vivacious Scotchman, 
of how he contrived to get up an 
interview and acquaintance be- 
tween Dr. Johnson and John 
Wilkes. ‘My desire,” says Bos- 
well, ‘fof being acquainted with 
celebrated men of every descrip- 
tion, had made me, much about 
the same time, obtain an introduc- 
tion to Dr. Samuel Johnson, and 
John Wilkes, Esq. Two men more 
different could perhaps not be 
selected out of all mankind. They 
had even attacked one another 
with some asperity in their writ- 
ings; yet IL lived im habits of 
friendship with both. I could 
fully relish the excellence of each ; 
for I have ever delighted in that 
intellectual chemistry which can 
separate good qualities from eyil in 
the same person.” 

The manner. in which Boswell 
contrived the meeting was as 
follows :—‘‘ My worthy booksellers 
and friends,’ says he, ‘‘ Messrs. 
Dilly in the Poultry, at whose 
hospitable and well-covered table 
Thave seen a greater number of 
literary men than at any other, 
except that of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, had invited me to meet Mr. 
Wilkes and some more gentlemen, 
on Wednesday, May 15 [1776]. 
‘Pray,’ said 1, ‘let us have Dr. 
Johnson. ‘What! with Mr. 
Wilkes? not forthe world!’ said 
Mr. Kdward Dilly. ‘Come,’ said 
i, ‘if you let me negotiate for you, 
I will be answerable that all shall 
go well’ ‘Nay,’ said Mr, Dilly, 
‘aif you will take it upon you, I am 
sure I shall be very happy to see 
them both here.’ 

* Notwiths anding the high ven- 
eration Which | entertained jor Dr. 
Johnson, 1 was sensible that he 
Was someumes a litle actuated by 
the spirit of contradiction, and by 
means of that L hoped L should 
gain my point. I was persuaded 
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that if I had come upon him with 
a direct proposal, ‘Sir, will you 
dine in company with Jack 
W ilkes P’ he would have flown 
into a passion, and would probably 
have answered—‘ Dine with Jack 
Wilkes, sir! I’d as soon dine with 
Jack Ketch!’ I, therefore, while 
we were sitting quietly by our. 
selves at his house in an evening, 
took occasion to open my plan 
thus: ‘Mr. Dilly, sir, sends his 
respectful compliments to you, and 
would be happy if you would do 
him the honour to dine with him 
on Wednesday next, along with 
me, as I must soon go to Scotland.’ 
Jounson. ‘Sir, I am obliged to 
Mr. Dilly, and will wait wpon him.’ 
BoswELu. ‘ Provided, sir, I sup- 
pose, that the company which he 
is to have is agreeable to you?’ 
JoHNSON. ‘What do you mean, 
sir P what do you take nie for? Do 
you think I am so ignorant of the 
world as to imagine that I am to 
preseribe to a gentleman what com- 
pany he is to have at his table?’ 
BosweE.u. ‘I beg your pardon, sir, 
for wishing to prevent you from 
meeting people whom you might 
not like. Perhaps he may have 
some of what he caile his pat- 
riotic friends with him.’ JoHy- 
son. ‘ Well, sir, and what then? 
what care I for his patriotic friends? 
Poh!’ Boswett. ‘I should not 
be surprised to find Jack Wilkes 
there.” Jounson. ‘And if Jack 
Wilkes should be there, what is that 
to me, sir? My dear friend, let us 
have nomore of this. 1 am sorry to 
be angry with you; but really it 1s 
treating me strangely, to talk to 
me as if I could not meet any 
company whatever, occasionally. 
BosweEtt. ‘Pray forgive me, Sil; 
I meant well. But you shall meet 
whoever comes for me!’ [‘Thesly 
dog.| Zhus LI secured him, and 
told Diily that he would find him 
very weil pleased to be one ol us 
guests on the day appointed. 
Boswell, to his mortification, and 



















































the apparent failure of his artifice, 
found Johnson, on the day ap- 

ointed, busily employed in * buf- 
Sting his books,” covered with 
dust, and making no Ry 
for going abroad. ‘“‘ How is this, 
sir?’ said I. ‘Don't you recollect 
that you are to dine at Mr. Dilly’s?’ 
Jounson. ‘Sir, 1 did not think of 
going to Dilly’s—it went out of 
my head. I have ordered dinner 
at home with Mrs. Williams.’ ” 
Boswell had some difficulty in over- 
ruling this arrangement; and at 
last had the satistaction of hearing 
Johnson roar out to his black ser- 
vant, “Frank, a clean shirt!” 
«When I had him fairly seated in 
a hackney-coach with me, I exulted 
as much asa fortune-hunter who 
has got an heiress into a post-chaise 
with him to set out for Gretna 
Green.” 

Boswell watched Johnson in 
Dilly’s drawing-room. “I kept 
myself snug and silent, and ob- 
served him whispering to Mr. 
Dilly, ‘Who is that gentleman, 
sir¥’—‘Mr. Arthur Lee.’ Joun- 
son. ‘Too, too, too,’ (under his 
breath), which was one of his 
habitual murmurings. Mr. Arthur 
Lee could not be very obnoxious 
to Johnson, for he was not only a 
patriot, but an American. ‘ And 
who is the gentleman in lace ?’— 
‘Mr. Wiikes, sir.’ This informa- 
tion confounded him still more; 
he had some difficulty to restrain 
himself, and taking up a book, 
sat down upon a window-seat, and 
read.” 

Dinner was announced; and 
Wilkes contrived to seat himself 
beside Johnson. ‘No man ate 
more heartily than Johnson, or 
loved better what was nice and 
delicate. Mr. Wilkes was very 
assiduous in helping him to some 
fine veal. ‘ Pray, give me leave, 
sir—it is better here—a little of 
the brown—some fat, sir—a little 
of the stufling—some gravy—let 
me have the pleasure of giving you 
some butter—allow me to recom- 
mend a squeeze of this orange; or 
the lemon, perhaps, may have more 
Zest, ‘Bir, sir, I am obliged to 
you, sir, cried Johnson, bowing, 
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and turning his head to him witha 
look for some time of surly virtue, 
but in a short while of compla- 
cency. 

For the rest of the table talk we 
must refer to the ‘Life;’ jt js 
enough that Wilkes cowpletely 
triumphed, and sent the ‘ Rambler’ 
home fuil of good-nature; and 
bustling Boswell had the satisfae- 
tion of hearing Burke pronounce 
his scheme a “ successful negotia- 
tion,” and that “ there was nothing 
equal to it in the history of the 
corps diplomatique.” Some time 
afterwards, Jolson thus spoke of 
Wilkes :—* Did we not hear so 
much said of Jack Wilkes, we 
should think more highly of his 
conversation. Jack has a great 
variety of talk, Jack is a scholar, 
and Jack has the manners of a 
gentleman. But after hearing his 
name sounded from pole to pole as 
the phoenix of convivial felicity, 
we are disappointed in his company. 
He has always been at me. But I 
would do Jack a kindness, rather 
than not. The contest is now 
over.” 

John Wilkes was the son of an 
eminent distiller in St. John Street, 
Clerkenwell, London, where he was 
born Oct. 28, 1727. His father’s 
house was noted for hospitality, 
and was the resort of many eminent 
characters in the commercial aud 
political world. Early intercourse 
with such society gave to Wilkes 
the literary turn ot mind by which 
he was so soon distinguished. He 
had the rudiments of his education 
at Hertford, was afterwards placed 
under a tutor in Buckinghamslure, 
by whom he was attended to the 
university of Leyden, where he 
became soon known for lis ability. 
When he returned in 1750, he 
married Miss Mead, a rich heiress 
of Buckinghamshire. . 

Wilkes’s first appearance in pub- 
licwas onthe occasionot the geueral 
election in 1754, when he oflered 
himself for Berwick, but was unsuc- 
cessful. He took his seat ior 
Aylesbury in 1757, and was again 
returned in 1761. ; 

John Stuart, the third earl o! 
Bute, had the charge, or virtual 
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° 
direction, of George the Third; 
and when his pupil ascended the 
throne in 1760, he maintained his 
influence over his mind. The 
secret influence of the favourite 
was the cause of the retirement of 
Pitt—the “great Earl of Chatham,” 
—fromoflice, and shortly afterwards, 
of breaking up the existing cabinet. 
Lord Bute was made first lord of 
the treasury, or prime minister, in 
1762, an office which he did not 
hold above ten months. The 
period, however, was one of extra- 
ordinary political excitement. Lord 
Bute was one of the most unpopular 
ministers that ever held oflice. He 
professed the doctrine that minis- 
ters were not really the executive 
governmcnt, but literally only the 
official servants or instruments of 
the king ; and by thus endeavouring 
to govern in the name of the king 
alone, he arrayed against himself 
and his feeble cabinet a powerful 
opposition amongst the great fami- 
lies in the country, as well as the 
nation at large. 

There was a paper called the 
‘Briton’ in the interest of minis- 
ters; and Wilkes projected an 
opposition to it, which he called 
the ‘North Briton,’ a weekly peri- 
odical, which lasted from June 5, 
1762, to Nov, 12, 1763. Churchill, 
the poet, ‘spendthrift alike of 
money and of wit,” was employed 
by Wilkes to contribute to the 
pages of the ‘ North Briton ;’ and 
the character of the periodical was 
like that of its two principal 
writers, bold, careless, witty, clever, 
and profligate. 

lt was No. 45 of the ‘North 
Briton’ which was the cause of 
Wilkes being brought so promi- 
nently before the public, and be- 
coming for a time one of the most 
popular political characters this 
country has produced.—The par- 
ticular cause of offence was a cut- 
ting comment on a speech made by 
the kingtoparliament; it wouldpass 
unnoticed in the present day, but 
at that time the publication of 
debates in parliament had not yet 
been tacitly sanctioned, and the 
pungeut violence of Wilkes so ex- 
asperated ministers, that they pro- 
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ceeded against him in a summary 
way. In doing so, they were the 
cause of raising and settling an 
important constitutional question 

A “general warrant” (one in 
which the names of the parties to 
be arrested are not Specified) was 
issued for the apprehension of 
Wilkes, with a verbal order to 
enter his house, break open his 
repositories, seize and carry away 
his papers, and arrest his person. 
On the occasion of hisapprehension, 
he saved his partner, Churchill, 
very adroitly, Whilst the officers 
were in the room, Churchill enter. 
ing, Mr. Wilkes accosted him, 
**Good-morrow, Mr. Thompson, 
how does Mrs. Thompson do to- 
day ;-—does she dine in the coun- 
try ?” Churchill thanked him, said, 
*‘ she waited for him ;’ and directly 
taking leave, went home, secured 
all his papers, and retired into the 
country. 

Wilkes loudly protested against 
the illegality of general warrants, 
and stoutly resisted the authority 
of the messengers; and it was not 
till threatened with force that he 
went before Lord Halifax and 
Egremont, the secretaries of state, 
who committed him to the Tower, 
where for three days his friends 
were denizd access to him. He 
appeared in the Court of Common 
Pleas by habeas corpus, where the 
judges unanimously pronounced 
the warrant illegal, and he was 
discharged. He was triumphantly 
cheered, and in the evening his 
victory was celebrated by bonfires, 
illuminations, &c. ‘Lhe printers 
who had been taken up under the 
general warrant, brought actions 
againstthe messengers that arrested 
them, andrecovered heavy damages. 

On Mr. Wilkes’s return home 
from the Court of Common Pleas, 
he sent the following letter to the 
secretaries of state. 

‘‘ Great George Street, 
‘6 May 6, 1763. 
‘“ My Lords, : 

“On my return here from West 
minster Hall, where I have been 
discharged from my commitment to 
the Tower, under your lordships 
warrant, I find that my house has 














peen robbed, and am informed that 
thestolen goods are in the possession 
of one or both your lordships. I 
therefore insist that you do forth- 
with return them to, your humble 
vant, 
_ “ Joon WILKES. 
“To the Earls Egremont 
and Halifax.” 

And the next morning he actually 
went in person to the house of Sir 
John Fielding, in Bow Street, and 
demanded a warrant tou search their 


houses. In the course of the day: 


he received an answer to his letter. 
“Great George Street, May 17, 

1763. 

“Sir, 

“In answer to your letter of 
yesterday, in which you take upon 
you to make use of the indecent 
and scurrilous expressions of your 
having found your house had been 
robbed, and that the stolen goods 
are in our possession ; we acquaint 
you that your papers were seized 
in consequence of the heavy charge 
brought against you for being the 
author of an infamous and seditious 
libel. We are ata loss to guess 
what you mean by. stolen goods; 
but such of your papers as do not 
lead to a proof of your guilt shall be 
restored to you; such as are 
necessary for that purpose, it was 
our duty to deliver over to those 
whose office it is to collect the 
evidence and manage the pro- 
Secution against you. 

“We are your humble servants, 
“ Egremont—Dounk Hatirax.” 
To this Wilkes returned a very 

animated reply, concluding, “I 
fear neither your prosecution, nor 
your persecution; and I will 
assert the security of my own 
house, the liberty of my person, 
and every right of the people,—not 
so much for my own sake, as for 
the sake of my English fellow- 
subjects.’ 

When parliament met, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer produced 
the papers against Wilkes and 
laid them on the table, and the 
forms having been gone through, 
Vilkes spoke as follows :— 

_ Mr. Speaker,—I think it my 

cuiy to lay before the House a few 
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facts which have occurred since our 
last meeting; because, in my 
humble opinion, the rights of all 
the Commons of England, and the 
privileges of Parliament have, in 
my opinion, been highly violated. 
I shall at present content myself 
with barely stating the fact, and 
leave the mode of proceeding to the 
wisdom of the ian On the 
30th of April, in the morning, I 
was made a prisoner in my own 
house by some of the king’s mes- 
sengers. I demanded by what 
authority they had found their way 
into my room, and was shown a 
warrant in which no person was 
named in particular, but generally 
the authors, printers, and pub- 
lishers of a seditious and treason- 
able paper entitled the North 
Briton, No. 45. The messengers 
insisted on my going before Lord 
Halifax, which I absolutely refused, 
because the warrant was, | thought, 
illegal, and did not respect me. I 
applied by my friends to the Court 
otf Common Pleas for a habeas 
corpus, Which was granted; but at 
the proper office, which was not 
then open, it could not immediately 
issue. 1 was afterwards carried by 
violence before the Karls of Kgre- 
mont and Halifax, whom I in- 
formed of the orders given by the 
Court of Common Pleas for the 
habeas corpus ; andI enlarged upon 
this subject to Mr. Webb, the 
solicitor to the Treasury. I was, 
however, hurried away to the 
Tower by another warrant, which 
declared me the author and pub- 
lisher of a most infamous and 
seditious libel, entitled the North 
Briton, No. 45. ‘The word treason- 
able was dropped, yet I was 
detained a close prisoner, and no 
person was suffered to come near 
me for almost three days, al- 
though my counsel and several of 
my friends demanded adimitiance 
in order to concert the meaus ot 
recovering my liberty. My louse 
was plundered, my bureaux broken 
open, by order of two of your 
members, Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Webb, and all my papers carried 
away. Alter six days’ imprison- 
ment, 1 was discharged by the 
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unanimous judgment of the Court 
of Common Pleas, that the privi- 
leges of this House extended to 
my case. Notwithstanding this 
solemn decision of one of the 
king's superior courts of justice, a 
few days after, I was served with 
a subpeena upon an_ information 
exhibited against me in the King’s 
Bench. I lost no time in consult- 
ing the best books, as well as the 
yreatest living authorities, and 
from the truest judgment I could 
form, I thought that the serving 
me with a subpena was another 
violation of the privileges of Parlia- 
ment, which I will neither desert 
nor betray, and therefore, I have 
not yet entered an appearance. I 
now stand in the judgment of the 
House, submitting with the utmost 
deference the whole case to their 
justice and wisdom: and beg leave 
to add, that if, after this important 
business has its full extent been 


maturely weighed, you shall be of 


opinion, that I am entitled to 
privilege, I shall then be not only 
ready, but eagerly desirous to 
waive tbat privilege, and to put 
myself upon a jury of my country- 
men. 

In the debate, Mr. Martin, the 
secretary to the treasury, com- 
sae that the author of the 
North Briton had stabbed him 
in the dark. The same evening, 
Wilkes, in a most insulting note, 
t!us concludes, * T’o cut off every 
pretence of ignorance as to the 
author, 1 whisper in your ear, that 
every passage in the North Briton, 
in which you have been named, or 
even alluded to, was written by 
your humble servant.” This pro- 
duced an immediate challenge; 
they met in Hyde Park, when Mr. 
Wilkes was severely wounded, and 
with an excess of honour gave Mr. 
Martin back his letter, that no- 
thing might appear against him in 
case of his death. 

The North Briton involved 
Wilkes in several personal quarrels, 
and among others he had a hostile 
meeting with Lord Talbot, which 
terminated without damage. When 
fit te be removed after his duel 
with Mr. Martin, he proceeded to 


Paris, and exiled himself nearly 
four years. In the meantime ’s 
message was sent to Parliament to 
proceed against him, and after y 
violent debate he was expelled, and 
No. 45 of the North Briton wag 
ordered to be burned, which being 
attempted in front of the Royal 
Exchange, it was rescued by the 
mob with the scorching of a corner 
only. The Attorney-General algo 
proceeded against him in the King’s 
Bench for reprinting No. 45 of the 
North Briton. He was convicted 
and fined on two verdicts in the 
sum of £1,000 and to suffer two 
years imprisonment. Not appear. 
ing, he was outlawed. Part of his 
time abroad he employed in tre- 
velling in Italy. He returned to 
London in 1768, and in defiance of 
the tipstaffs, he offered himself to 
represent the city, but failed in 
the election. However, he imme- 
diately proceeded to Brentford, 
and was chosenmember for Middle- 
sex. The crowd assembled, was 
greater than ever was known, and 
it was remarked that no freeholder 
was intoxicated, and no violence of 
any sort committed; Brentford 
was illuminated, and the people on 
their return obliged London and 
Westminster to illuminate also. 
Some rioting occurred in conse 
quence, but nothing serious hap- 
pened. He shortly after surren- 
dered to the King’s Bench to suffer 
the sentence imposed on him; and 
in his confinement there seemed 
almost a contention amongst the 
public, who most should serve and 
celebrate him. Devices and em- 
blems of all descriptions ora 
mented the trinkets conveyed to 
his prison. Every wall bore his 
name, and every window lus por 
trait. In china, in bronze, 1n mar 
ble, he stood upon the chimney: 
pieces of half the houses of the me 
tropolis, and he swung upon the 
sign-post of every village of every 
road in the environs of London. 
Gifts were daily heaped upon him, 
and it is said that £20,000 wer 
raised in a comparatively short 
time, to pay his debts and his fine, 
part of the money coming 10m 
variousfplaces in England, Ameri: 














and the West Indies. He had an 
important triumph in having a ver- 
dict with £4,000 damages against 
Lord Halifax, for false imprison- 
ment and seizure of his papers in 
respect «f the general warrants ; 
and a like verdict, with £1,000 
damages against Mr. Wood, secre- 
tary to the treasury. One impor- 
tant result of the struggle was, 
that general warrants were de- 
clared to be illegal by resolutions of 
both houses of Parliament. 

Wilkes had the good luck, so to 
speak, of becoming the representa- 
tive of several important questions. 
Following that of general warrants, 
came another, in which the people 
took an intense interest. hen 
the new Parliament met, a crowd 
assembled round the King’s Bench 
prison (there being a general im- 
pression that Wilkes would be 
allowed to take his seat), to conduct 
him in triumph to the House of 
Commons. The Riot Act was read, 
the people refused to disperse, the 
military were called out, one man 
was killed on the spot, and several 
wounded, some of them mortally. 
Coroners’ inquests. returned ver- 
dicts of wilful murder against the 
military, and several of the soldiers 
were tried; the government thanked 
the justices of Surrey, and granted 
free pardons to those who had been 
convicted ; and Wilkes published 
an indignant commentary on the 
conduct of the government, in 
which he called the affair a “ horrid 
Massacre.’ For this publication, 
and for his previous conduct, the 

ouse of Commons once more 
declared him incapacitated from 
sitting in Parliament. He was 
triumphantly re-elected, and_ his 
election was declared null and void; 
a third time he was re-elected, and 
though his opponent, Colonel Lut- 
trell, had only 296 votes, while 
Wilkes had 1143, the House sus- 
tained the election of the former. 

his was, in fact, a strugle be- 
tween the people and the House of 
ommons—astrugglewhich greatly 
helped to evolve that spirit of bold 
Political discussion, generated by 
the extraordinary party strife and 
aspect of affairs at the time. The 
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ferment caused by the repeated 
elections and rejections of Wilkes 
agitated the kingdom; and made 
him appeara martyr to the violated 
rights of the British people. 
During hisimprisonment, Wilkes 
caused himself to be proposed as a 
candidate to fill a vacancy in the 
office of alderman in the city of 
London. As there had already 
been great fermentation on his 
account, and much more appre- 
hended, a deputation undertook to 
remonstrate with Wilkes on the 
danger to the public peace which 
would result from his offering him- 
self as a candidate on the present 
occasion, and expressed a hope that 
he would at least wait till a more 
suitable opportunity presented 
itself. But they mistook their man; 
this was with him an additional 
motive for persevering in his first 
intentions. After much useless 
conversation, one of the deputies at 
length exclaimed, ‘ Well, Mr. 
Wilkes, if you are thus determined, 
we must take the sense of the 
ward!” “With all my heart!” 
cried Wilkes, “ and I will take tlie 
nonsense, and beat you ten to 
one!’’ He was of course elected. 
Shortly after he regained his 
liberty, he was involved, in his 
capacity of alderman, in a new 
contest. The officers of the 
House of Commons were ordered 
to take certain printers into cus- 
tody, for og oH ce the debates ; 
and three of them being appre- 
hended, were brought before the 
Lord Mayor Crosby, and Aldermen 
Wilkes and Oliver, who not only 
released the printers, but bound 
them over to prosecute the mes- 
sengers for assault and wrongous 


‘imprisonment. Crosby and Oliver 


were sent to the Tower; and the 
clerk of the city was ordered, at 
the table of the House of Com- 
mons, to tear out the leaves of the 
register on which the judgement 
of the magistrate was recorded. 
But Wilkes refused to obey the 
summons of the house, unless he 
were permitted to take his seat as 
member for Middlesex. The whole 
affair created tremendous excite- 
ment. The matter was allowed to 
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drop; and from that time the 
debates have been regularly pub- 
lished. 

In 1771, Wikes was chosen 
sheriff; and it was he who first 
opened the galleries of the Old 
Bailey to the public. The city in 
1772 presented him with a rich 
silver cup, embossed with the 
assassination of JuliusCesar. Being 
again returned for Middlesex, he 
was allowed to take his seat without 
opposition. For a number of years 
he made an annual unsuccessful 
motion to have the record of his 
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expulsion expunged from the jon. 
“a of the il of Commas 
Wilkes gradually became ip 
politics, as he expressed it himself 
‘an exhausted volcano.” He roge 
to the highest civic honours 
having been Lord Mayor in I775, 
and elected Chamberlain in 1779. 
He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society; and was at one 
time Colonel of the Buckingham. 
shire Militia. He received the 
thanks of the Privy Council for 
his activity during the riots of 
1780. He died in his 71st year, 
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Wuat earnestness, what might 

Is there in simple words, 
eviving to the weary heart 

As songs of woodland birds! 

We turn from stately style 
To hear their grateful sound; 

No polished speech hath half the power 
That in simple words is found. 


Faith chooses simple words 
To express the heart’s firm trust, 

While varnish’d words of subterfuge 
Truth tramples in the dust. 

Love, holy, pure, and strong, 
Filling the human breast, - 

In earnest, fervent, simple words 
Alone can be express’d. 


Gentle, yet strong are they, 
O*ercoming polish’d speech, 
That perchance may please the ear, 
But the heart can never reach. 
Unstudied, fresh, and free, 
Are the songs of woodland birds ; 
So the leart's truz language ever flows 


In honest, simple words. 











Oxcz every year, the whole popu- 
lation of the South of Lreland— 
forgetting politics, landlords, 
Fenianism, and the price of whiskey 
—gives itself over with all national 
hilarity and enthusiasm to marrying 
and giving im marriage. This 
period is Shrovetide ; and for three 
weeks before Ash- W ednesday there 
is nothing done in mud-cabins, 
ublic roads, or public houses, 

ut bargaining about sons and 
daughters. The Irish match-maker 
is everywhere; parish priests are 
jubilant over fees; and young 
people, who, in some cases, never 
saw each other till the day of 
marriage, go home to begin love in 
a cabin. 

My neighbours are a people, 
half-rural, half-urban in the county 
of Cork. Let me describe their 
marrying season of i865. All my 
facts are true. 

It is not at all necessary that 
the young people should have any 
concern, or even knowledge, about 
the match making till everything 
is finally arranged., Sometimes 
they never meet till they meet at 
the altar. On one occasion, a young 
woman said very bashfully, but 
very naturally, to her intended, in 
the presence of the priest, before 
the commencement of the cere- 
mony—‘‘ May I ax ye, sir, what is 
your name ?’’ Sometimes, however, 
young people object to the parental 
arrangement. An old neighbour 
of mine came home one night from 
a distant fair, and said to his eldest 
son, “Barney, I’ve got a wife for 
you. ‘Indeed, father, I don’t 
Want a wife—I’ll not take her.’’ 

If you don’t take her, I’ll give 
the tarm to your brother Phil, and 
Send you off to Ameriky.” “ But 

don t want to marry her till I see 
her.” “Qh! if that’s what you 
Want, you can see her if you like. 
re Barney, you must marry her. 
; — it all to-day with her 
ather.”” It was then near mid- 
a but father and son started 
ou that very moment, and reached 
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the girl’s house at an early hour of 
the morning, long before the fam ily 
were up. The door was opened, 
and the travellers lay down beside 
the fire, and slept till the girl, who 
was the first up, entered the 
kitchen. The son rose and 
whispered quietly to her, while his 
father had gone out, ‘‘ ure you the 
girl l’mtomarry ?” ‘I don't know,” 
said she; ‘‘ I heard nothing of it.” 
“Oh, well, it’s all settled between 
your father and mine; and for my 
_ if you have no objection, [ 

ave none.’ ‘The young people 
made up the match on the spot, 
and were married on that very 
night. On last Shrove Tuesday, a 
country lad arranged to marry a 
country lass, but they had a warm 
dispute in the morning, and the 
match was broken off. ‘they were 
both of them resolved, however, 
to marry somebody before the day 
(the last of the season) was out; 
and at alate hour on that very day, 
they were both married to persons 
whom they barely knew by eye- 
sight. 

‘The bargaining process, of course, 
excludes allromance. An old pair 
of bellows has broken off a match. 
The parents on both sides had 
agreed up to that point, but the 
stinginess of the owner of the 
bellows put a stop to the nego- 
tiations. The parties, however, 
were ultimately married. A small 
farmer, who rented about five 
acres, called at the house of a 
humble acquaintance of mine about 
four o’clock in the morning, with 
the news that he had got a wife at 
last, and that five pounds had 
carried the day against two or 
three other suitors. Sometimes, 
it has happened that the friends ot 
the girl are invited to see for 
themselves the extent of the 
possessions of the suitor. On one 
occasion, a young man, who was 
very anxious to wed the daughter 
of a well-to-do farmer, stocked his 
byres and stables and pastures with 
the cattle of his neighbours—very 
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kindly lent for the occasion—had 
the ceiling of his kitchen hung 
with borrowed hams, and _ his 
premises well supplied with farming 
implements of the newest siyle— 
also borrowed from the well-stocked 
steadings of his neighbours. When 
the day of the expected visit 
came, our ingenious young friend 
had great pleasure in pointing out 
to his would-be father-in-law half 
the country side as his; and when 
a question was asked “ who lived 
in the comfortable farm-houses 
that were scattered over his wide 
farm?” he unblushingly declared 
that they were his “ cottiers.” The 
deception, however, was discovered, 
and put an ignominious end to the 
match. 

The bargaining between the 
parents, however, is but child’s 
play to the bargaining that takes 
place with the priest about mar- 
riage-fees. 1am strongly disposed 
to believe that if it were not for 
this restriction, there would not be 
a young man or woman left un- 
married on Ash-Wednesday morn 
ing throughout the southern 
counties of the island. Servant 
boys declare “they would be 
marricd the day before the. morrow 
if they could pay the priest,” but 
they cannot raise the thirty 
shillings or two pounds. The 
eine: of course, drives as hard a 
argain as he ean, and strives to 
make the most of the occasion. 
Marriages are sometimes broken 
off in consequence of the ex- 
orbitance of his demands. My 
reverend friend of this parish 
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received thirty pounds last week 
for Marr YABB an interesting couple 
of the thriving middle clase, fo 
received four pounds ten for mar. 
rying a struggling farmer to a poor 
farm-girl, who had scraped together 
asum of thirty pounds by her thrift 
and hard work. A servant-boy, who 
drives me about occasionally in hig 
master’s gig, has a strong grudge 
against his priest ever since he 
extracted thirty shillings from him 
of marriage-money. A dilatory 
sort of young man roused his priest 
out of bed at four o’clock on Ash. 
Wednesday morning, hurried him 
into the cold chapel, to marry him 
without delay to his intended; and 
had to pay four shillings, in 
addition to the marriage fee, for 
disturbing the nightly slumbers of 
his reverence. 

It is a curious and interesting 
fact that, notwithstanding tle 
suddenness of these Irish matches, 
they generally turn out well. The 
Irishman is proverbially fond of 
his wife and children, and the in- 
stances of conjugal infidelity or un- 
happiness are very few. but the 
early marriages of the very poor 
are the main cause of Irish poverty 
and wretchedness. How can it be 
otherwise, when, without a home 
for a wife, without forethought or 
reflection as to future events, and 
without edueation or ability to 
master the disadvantages of his 
position, the Irishman enters upon 
an irrevocable engagement which 
leads too surely to the perpetuation 
of misery and hardship? 
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A WOMAN’S MIRACLE. 


CHAPTER XVII. (continued.) 
JUDITH’S CONFESSION AND DEATH. 
Mr. SHaw hung over his exhausted 
daughter, and watched her feeble 
breathing, mingled with quick 
deep-drawn sighs and sobs, with 
feelings hard to be described. 
There before him lay his daughter 
upon whom he had stored up so 
much love—there she lay with the 
grasp of death upon her, while her 
soul was heavy with sin. His 
usually placid countenance was 
now marked with torture at the 
unhappy condition of his child, 
and while he fanned her face with 
his handkerchief, he gently but 
earnestly called, ‘‘ Judith, love! 
Dear Judith, speak to me!” 

He would have had enough to 
do to sustain himself under the 
affliction if his daughter had been 
passing away, her lips sealed with 
the smile of Heaven; but to see 
her in the unyielding arms of 
death, with the black shadow of 
unforgiven sins resting on her dear 
face, was indeed agony to the 
poor schoolmaster, and, for the 
time, quite overpowered his religi- 
ous faith. 

There, in the room ‘ below, 
Eustace, Amy, and old Sarah, were 
concerned that they heard no 
Sound of speech, or movement 
from Judith’s room, and had they 
compared their thoughts they 
would have been found to be 
alike, which were that Judith was 
dead. Kustace was about to steal 
irom the room, and Miss Burchell, 
Who marked how mysteriously he 
was moved with fear of what 
Judith had to reveal, rose to follow 
him. Speaking more to himself 
than to Amy, he exclaimed— 

“What if she has told!” 

“What could she have to tell, 
Eustace, that you should fear P”’ 

“Ah! Miss Burchell, by the old 
love !—what am I speaking of ¥’— 

€ asked, correcting himself 
se it were, and then quickly 
eft the snug little room, and went 
@gain to the foot of the stairs, 
VOL, XIV. 


where Amy followed him, and 
begged him to proceed in what he 
was going to say—for the “old 
days of their love,” from the lips 
of Eustace, were the sweetest eed 
she had heard for many a long day. 

As the two lovers in heart—with 
nought but pride dividing them— 
as they stood by the little stair- 
case, the moonlight streamed upon 
their heads from the window over 
the stairs which opened upon the 
road, 

“Those days so dear to me, 
Eustace--what were you going to 
say about them?” asked Amy, 
lovingly. 

‘“*] was about to swear by them 
—to swear, for your sake, that I 
would rather perish than that you 
Should ever know what I and 
Judith know.” 

‘Am I so poor a friend that you 
cannot trust me with your 
troubles? Oh! Eustace, whatever 
they may be, let me know them. 
It would make me happier, for I 
feel that I could make the burden 
half as heavy for you to bear.” 

‘* Don’t ask to know them, Amy 
—they would lie heavier on my 
heart if you were the sharer of 
them.”’ ; 

As Miss Burchell was about to 
plead again for partnership in his 
griets, Kustace testily stopped her 
by saying :— 

‘Do not importune me further 
—do not! If you bear me any 
love—” . 

“ Tf, Eustace!’ cried Miss Bur- 
chell, looking earnestly in his dis- 
tracted face. ‘‘ Ah, me! that love 
should be so constant to the thing 
that blows cold doubt upon it.” 

“Once I had no doubt—once 
when thy lips brought me loving 
messages from the heart—— 

‘From the heart, Eustace, they 
never could have come were they 
not imperishable. Is it not so? 
Ask thine own—break through the 
wall of pride with which you have 
surrounded it, and let Amy s ques- 
tion have honest answer there. 

Q 
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“Tt would be too perilous to 
my peace to allow the music of 
your voice to warble in the pre- 
cincts of my now widowed heart. 
Once—it seems an age ago—it was 
alive with worship of thy words 
and beauty. But my idol was torn 
from me—the dream passed, and 
left me the waking victim of a 
mockery and a snare!” 

“Tt is not for me to woo you 
back to the happy days when our 
hearts were one, and our souls 
united. But let us pity each other, 
and let our loves rise above the 
cruel persecution that placed a 
barrier between.us. Let us thank 
God for removing that barrier, 
and see in the suffering that we 
have endured, only a trial of our 
affection for each other.” 

“Oh, Amy, your words fall upon 
me like the bright rising of the sun 
after along dark night. So rich 
a blessing as a renewal of your 
love to descend upon me in my 
lone benighted state, is beyond all 
expression of yratitude. My love 
is as unchanged as yours, only, Jike 
grass, it has grown stronger for the 
trampling under it has had. But 
Amy—but—” 

fustace paused, while he looked 
at her significantly. 

“Butw hat?” asked Amy, anxious- 
ly. “Oh, let there be no reserve 
with me. I heard of the troubled 
state of your mind, dear Eustace, 
and that was suflicient to overcome 
any pride or scruples I may have 
had to meet you, and make this 
bold offer of my heart to one whose 
peace and happiness is paramount 
to all other considerations.” 

It was plain to see that the 
earnest siege Amy had made on 
Eustace for reconciliation, could 
end in nothing but success. What 
man’s heart, however iced in pride, 
could withstand such an attack 
upon it from a beautiful woman ? 
Under any other circumstances 
than those existing between the 
two, the outspoken devution of 
Miss Burchell would have been 
deemed bold and unwomanly ; but 
in the relation that she stood 
to the sort» Wing man, whose hand 
she now held in hers, her words 
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and conduct, her Senerous advances 
stood out in beautiful relief against 
the gloom and dark reserye of her 
old lover. 

When the strength of a man’s 
character yields to outward events 
—events over which he had no 
control, and was entirely innocent 
of—how fine a sight it is to see 
the woman with whom he hag 
linked himself in love, step forth 
and become his shield and buckler, 
and make his weakness the source 
of her strength. Amy Burchell— 
she whom no one would have given 
credit for the possession of. so 
much heroism — was now that 
woman ; and Eustace felt awed, ag 
in the presence of some sublime, 
some supernatural being. Words 
of reply rose to his lips; but he 
felt them too poor, too inadequate, 
tomakeresponseto Amy's unexpect- 
ed attack upon his heart. In truth, 
he loved her as true and nobly as 
she loved him, and he was not ex- 
aggerating, when he told her that 
his love had grown stronger in the 
Vicissitudes it had met with in the 
passage of time. He loved her so 
well, so delicately, that he could 
not bear the thought that she should 
be the bride of one whose brother 
was a murderer. This was the 
gulf that made him so cold and 
undemonstrative to Amy's generous 
advance. It was a weak pusition 
for him to assume; but his sense 
of honour was of that fine-edged 
quality, that a breath upon it, from 
whatever quarter, became a torment 
to him. But here it had been 
dreadfully assailed by his own 
brother, and he could not have felt 
more shame had he himself been 
guilty of the crime which Robert 
had made confes-ion to him on his 
death-bed, and which poor J udith, 
as fast as her dying strength 4 ould 
permit her, was now relating to 
her distressed father in the litde 
chamber at the top of the stairs, 
by which Eustace and Amy stood. 

His brother’s crime had indeliby 
impressed his soul, and change 
the whole current of his Iie. 
Whatever future happiness might 
befal him, it could never make hum 
the man he was when he first 








wooed Miss Burchell—it would 
now and for life be tinged with 
gloom, and saddened by that bro- 
ther’s guilt. 

We have spoken of the darkness, 
that amounted to morbidity, of 
Eustace Raymond’s character, and 
no one, we think, could be prepared 
to justify the peculiar exhibition 
of sorrow that he made for ano- 
ther’s crime. Had he beenstronger, 
had his moral courage been of 
greater breadth, he would not have 
concealed from any one the cause 
of the terrible scourge Robert 
had inflicted on him. Had he 
taken this course, he would have 
been much happier himself, and 
made happier his father and his 
friends. He was not of mental 
calibre strong enough to carry such 
a burden about him without show- 
ing it. Some men can hide their 
secrets, and keep down all outward 
show of them; but poor Eustace, 
while he held firm the secret of 
his brother’s sin, yet made such an 
unseemly show of it in his speech 
and conduct that it was distressing 
to every one who knew him. 

True, his dying brother had un- 
generously imposed secrecy upon 
him, but it would have been a pro- 
mise better honoured in the breach 
than the observance. For four 
years he had been a torment to 
himself and to his friends ; but had 
he possessed philosophy enough 
to have let the daylight in upon 
his brother’s guilty deed—had he 
taken his father only into his con- 
fidence—he would have freed 
himself from the extreme wretch- 
edness which he had unmistakeably 
endured. 

“Amy, believe me, if you knew, 
what I hope you never may know, 
you would not be so generous to 
me, so forbearing with the conceal- 
ment of anything from you.” 

“T almost doubt your love for 
me when you appear so little to 
understand mine for you. Ask 
yourself, Eustace, could you not 
endure anything for my sake ?” 

“ Willingly, Amy.” 

“Then reason from that point of 
my affection for you. You wrong 
me, Eustace, if you think my 
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love is of that flimsy fabric that 
the breath of trouble could blow 
it away. Such stuff as that 
should not be called love, and 
such stuff as that is not mine for 
you. Let the winds blow about 
us,—let them raze if they wiil— 
they are not half so strong as true 
love—as that love which I have for 
you.” 

“Yes, dear Amy, and such is 
the texture of mine for you. But 
there are deeds sometimes done 
of so detestable a character that 
would make the truest love shrink 
from association with them.” 

“But you have not done those 
deeds? And if you had, oh! 
Eustace, my love, wouid not fly 
from you—it would lie down and 
i itself to death.” 

iss Burchell here became emo- 
tional, and gave way to tears, and 
as she wept, she asked, with some 
degree of passion and authority, 
for her usually impassive nature— 

“Why should you be a martyr to 
your brother’s crimes? While he 
lived he was our mutual enemy— 
and now he’s dead, let us forget 
him. Brother, indeed !’’ she added, 
with emphatic scorn, while the 
feather in her hat waved to the 
motion of her head, as she drew it 
up in fitting action to her pas- 
sionate words—‘“he was 2x0 
brother that could come between 
your love andmine, and take for wife 
a woman that he knew loathed him! 
What other crimes he has done, 
you know, and I care not to know. 
But I do care to see my Eustace 
made the scapegoat of one who had 
neither love nor pity for anybody 
but himself. Let him pass from 
our memories.” 

‘But the evil that men do lives 
after them,” Eustace aptly quoted. 

“That poor dying girl above us 
is proof of that,” saidAmy. “Ob 
that his ghost could rise to witness 
the torture his evil life has made 
her, and me, and yousuffer. Oh! I 
hope her poor soul will pass away 
in peace, and that you will raise 
yours above this pitch of despair. 
if his cruel pitiful nature has 
stooped so low in falsehood to 
wrong poor Judith—as by what I 
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can make out of all this unnecessary 
mystery he has done—”’ 
“Oh! worse than that, Amy— 
he bas done worse than that!” cried 
Eustace, pressing his hot brow, 
while he rested his arm on the 
banister. 
“That is impossible,” returned 
Amy. “I can imagine no greater 
crime than to lead the blind into 
temptation, and then leave them 
the victims of remorse.” 
“Yes,” faltered Eustace—“ yes, 
Amy—there is one crime greater 
than that—to our senses at least.” 
‘* What's that?” 
Eustace paused with emotion 
before he replied—* Murder.” 
The ears of both were here sud- 
denly startled by a shriek, from 
Judith’s room, and the plaintive 
cry — “Oh! that’s baby crying 
from the depths of the river! 
I’m coming, child—I'm coming !” 
‘Oh, Judith, precious ! compose 
yourself. I hear no child crying,” 
said Mr. Shaw, just loud enough 
that Amy and Eustace caught the 
words. 
Judith had just started from her 
repose, had sat up, and her father 
was supporting her in his arms, and 
putting back her hair from her 
temples. 
* A mother’s ears are more acute 
than yours. What is the time, 
father? I feel too ill to open the 
schoolto-day. Bless the children! 
they'll miss Judith.” She heaved a 
deep sigh, and once more her father 
lowered her head to her pillow: 
When silence was again restored 
above, Amy said to Eustace, who 
trembled at every word that Judith 
spoke in her partial aberration— 
“Is not the suffering that poor 
creature has been made to bear 
worse than murder? Could she 
have had her choice would she not 
rather have been killed than live 
with the agonised mind she has 
had, and die the dark death she is 
dying? Would not Eustace have 
rather that his brother had slain 
him than made him the deposito 
of that which has made life a blan 
and a torture to him P” 

‘A thousand times !” said Eus- 
tace, in earnest tones. 
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* As for myself,” continuedAm 
in all sincerity, “I would hoe 
preferred the cruellest death and 
blessed the hand that inflicted it 
to being the bride of Robert Ray. 
mond, with all his heirship to hig 
father’s acres. Ah! Eustace, we 
have met with foes in our friends— 
you in your brother, and I in my 
father. One tried to rob you of 
my hand—my heart was beyond 
his grasp—the other, that his 
daughter might be the mistress of 
the acres, aided and abetted him, 
But let us help and counsel each 
other to forget it all.’’ 

Amy had taken the right course 
with Eustace, and so well did she 
play her part, that she met with 
the success she deserved. Her 
words—and, more, the command. 
ing yet loving manner in which 
they were uttered — effectually 
rubbed off from her lover’s mind 
that morbidity which had so long 
and so paintully attached itself to 
it. He completely gave himself 
up to her control—and could he do 
better? Wisdom and discretion 
slowly took the place of vain com- 
plaining and brooding despair. 

* Cume into the parlour, Eus- 
tace, and leave poor Judith to the 
care of her father, and the mercy 
of her God. Be not any more 
concerned at what she has to dis- 
close, and take not so much to 
heart the disgrace of your brother.” 

‘He has dishonoured the name 
of Raymond; andwhen Sir William 
knows it—for Robert was his fa- 
vourite son—ah! father, it will 
break your heart!” 

“Oh, no; I pledge my life, dear 
Sir William will meet any trouble 
in a more manly way than your 
fears suggest. It shall be my 
office to communicate any ill news 
that he ought to know. Come, 
Eustace—ccme; for I am growing 
weary now, and wish to return to 
the Manor.” 

“Let me say, dear Amy, that you 
have made this the happiest birth- 
day of my life. You have broug t 
me new views, new hopes, new life, 
and I once more feel myself allied ¥ 
beauty, love, and wisdom. 


Amy, both of us have been made 











io suffer much—but see how 
pravely you have borne going 
through the furnace——” 

«Stop, dear Eustace. Had you 
seen me While I was from you, you 
would not give me so much credit, 
Oh, dear, no; I’ve had a fretful, 
moping time of it, as well as you; 
gad music has been my sole com- 
panion through the day,and gloomy 
thoughts by night. I have seen 
no one—been nowhere. No balls 
—no operas—no parties ;—just an 
occasional ride in the park, other- 
wise my long absence from you has 
been as wretched and as sad as if 
I had dwelt alone in a cottage on 
some dreary moorland. But, Eus- 
tace. when I came here and found 
you as much gone in despair as I 
was, L saw the reflection of my- 
self, and—I must say it— felt 
ashamed of the image. The sight 
of your weakness made me feel 
strong.” 

“And your strength has made a 
sensible man of me. Oh! Amy, 
four precious years of our lives 
have been wasted——’”’ 

“ And yet they have borne some 
good fruit; for they have taught 
us, and proved to us that we——” 

“Love each other still!” cried 
Eustace. ‘Yes, Amy, the evil 
days have borne sweet fruit after 
all. In my pride I have striven 
hard to forget you——” 

“ And as for me, I have tried to 
_ myself hate your very name! 

ut——” 

“You have had no more success 
than I had—eh, dear Amy ?” 

Before Miss Burchell could re- 
ply, the dying voice of Judith was 
again heard; but this time it came 
in solemn, calm, and more subdued 
tones. Eustace was again on the 
tiptoe of alarm, and falteringly said 
to Amy— 

“ Let us retire to the parlour, for 
the sound of her voice unmans me 
quite. Would that her dismal tale 
were told, and she at rest and 
peace. Poor girl!” 

hen the two entered the room, 
they found old Sarah examining 
and admiring, and smelling at 
Amy’s scent-bottle, and the good 
old woman seemed so deep in her 
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worship of it, that she did not ob- 
serve their entrance, until Amy 
spoke, and said— 

** Now, Eustace, let us take our 
departure, for I cannot bear an 
more of the scene. If I could be 
of any use to poor dear Judith, I 
would remain; but I cannot be— 
can I, Sarah P” 

‘Well, ma’am, as you ask me, I 
don’t think you ean. And it’s my 
Opinion, when her conference is 
over with her father, that she will 
soon be better.” 

*T hope you may be right ; bat I 
confess that I do not take so 
favourable a view of her health.’ 

‘Would you not like to see her 
once more before you leave, Amy?” 
said Eustace, who had a strong de- 
sire to return to the chamber, and 
hoped that Amy would have fa- 
voured the invitation he made to 
her. But Miss Burchell was not 
long in deciding against it; and 
they both took leave of old Sarah, 
entered the brougham, and drove 
off, both looking up with mourn- 
ful faces to Judith’s chamber-win- 
dow, within which, while she re- 
clined on her pillow, she was calmly 
continuing her tale of woe to her 
poor father’s ears, who lost not one 
word of her narration. 

‘‘ Dear father—oh! how sorrow- 
ful you look !—give me your hand, 
father, and cheer my dying soul 
with looks of forgiveness. ’ 

‘‘Dear child, my thoughts are 
wholly occupied with your relations 
with Heaven,” said Mr. Shaw, with 
a tear in his eye.” 

« Let me comfort you, father; I 
feel that Heaven will pardon me 
when I have received yours.” 

“Oh! my dear child—oh! my 
dear Judith—freely you have 
mine !” 

« “Oh! but stop; the worst has 
yet to be told. Yet, I dare say, 
my dear father can imagine what 1 
have left unspoken. But you shall 
hear it all from my lips, and then I 
feel they’ll close for ever. I have 
most cause to weep, father,” she 
tenderly said, when she beheld 
Mr. Shaw's tears, which fell fast 
after her last touching observation. 
‘Mine is 3 sharp repentance, father 
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—my soul is making a hard struggle 
to be delivered from sin. But I 
am notso unhappy as I was, father ; 
every word I speak to you gives 
great relief to my troubled spirit. 

“That is indeed comforting 
to hear!” exclaimed Mr. Shaw. 
‘Would you like a little wine, 
Judith P” 

“Do you know, father, that I 
think I should. Oh! no,no!” she 
almost screamed, and clutched him 
tightly by the wrist as he was about 
to leave the room for the wine; 
*‘T would not let you leave me for 
all the world! You must stop with 
me; your presence does*me more 
good than wine.’ 

“One minute, Judith——’ 

“Not a moment, father! I can- 
not spare you for a moment. Call 
to Sarah for what you want.” 

Mr. Shaw did so, and on her 
coming into the room, she went 
straight to the bed, and, as she 
looked on the dying girl, the old 
attendant said— 

“ Why, I declare, my little girl 
looks a great deal better.” 

‘She does, doesn’t she, Sarah P?”’ 
said Mr. Shaw. cheered by Sarah’s 
flattering words. ‘And she has 
promised me to take a little 
wine.” 

‘‘Aye, sure—and good physic, 
too, is a little wine to the sick.” 

‘You must be quick with it, 
then Sarah; for 


‘1 see a hand you cannot see, 
That beckons me away.” 

Mr. Shaw saw that she was 
again becoming exhausted, and he 
begged her to talk no more. 

‘‘Not much more, dear father. 
There's baby’s cry again! Coming, 
child—mother’s coming !” 

Judith closed her eyes, and 
passed her white hand across her 
whiter brow, and sighed convul- 
sively. Old Sarah here returned 
with some hot wine and water, 
and Mr. Shaw administered it to 
Judith with a teaspoon, and it re- 
freshed her sutliciently while she 
briefly continued her narrative 
from where we left it in our last 
chapter. 

‘** Dearest father, it is not much 
more your wicked daughter has to 
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trouble you with, but i¢ witty 
very dreadful for you to haa 
Well—the third ‘night after yor 
left me, Robert Raymond did tak 
come—and I was glad, for I feared 
him. But he scent me a letter—s 
letter, father, full of love for me. 
time proved it only to be the coun. 
terfeit of love, but it was so well 
executed that it would have passed 
current with a less susceptible 
heart than mine. Oh! that letter 
father, made me giddy with the 
height it had raised me to; and 
my soft heart secretly began to 
love the writer of that letter, which 
you will find in my box, tied up 
with the detested ring he gave me; 
and I have written outside the 
packet, ‘ The records of a lie.’” 

She paused, then asked for a 
spoonful of wine, which Sarah this 
time gave her; and she would have 
given her another, but Judith put 
it back with her white hand. Mr. 
Shaw made a motion for the loving 
attendant to retire, and with re. 
luctance she left the apartment, 
went to the room below, bright- 
ened up the fire, and sat gazing 
into it, while she speculated as to 
the meaning of Judith’s mysterious 
illness, and what Mr. Eustace 
Raymond had to do with it. 

“ Judith was never flighty, that 
ever I knew of,” she mused, while 
her feet, in Florentine shoes, rested 
on the fender, her elbow perched on 
her knee, and her sharp, shining 
chin reclining on her hand. “No, 
she was never that way given. 
Yet, what about the baby? Well, 
the Lord knows; and what the 
Lord knows against her may He 
graciously pardon. Ah, me! it isan 
arduous life—very—very,’ she con- 
tinued, her weary eyes closing m4 
doze. ‘That baby—I can't get 
that outof my mind. It must bethat 
she was wandering. Robert Ray- 
mond was a wild young man—bu 
what had that to do with Judith? 
I never saw him with her—not I. 
And Judith, I never can believe 
wrong of her, and I should be 
angry with any one who did— 
dear creature! But there's beet 
wickedness somewhere—yes—y® 
—yes—” and here old Sarah, witha 






























snore, went right off into sound 


en the old woman’s oblivion, 


ith continued— 

ren letter—oh! it was that 
letter that made me believe the 
false to be true. Well, the fourth 
night of your absence came, and 
with it Robert Raymond. That 
night, a storm came on, and he 
stopped late ; the storm continued, 
and he stopped later. It was an 
evil night without—but, oh! father, 
there was more within. When 
Robert came, I trembled, for I saw 
wine in his eyes, and heard it in his 
speech. What could Ido? Iprayed 
that the storm might cease, or that 
he would brave it. I should have 
thought that the very terror of the 
raging thunder would have calmed 
the turbulence of evil designs. 
But, alas! no; as the lightning 
flashed across his face, as he sat 
smoking a cigar, | saw nothing but 
wickedness there. In terror I fled 
to my room, and as I reached it, 
and between the thunder claps, I 
counted two by Greatlands Church. 
As I left the parlour, he roughly 
bade me not to leave him. But I 
took no heed of that, but said 
‘Good night,’ and retired with the 
feeling that God had forsaken me, 
and that I was alone in the storm, 
with Satan for my companion. I 
barred my door, and gazed out 
upon the black sky, but it had no 
terror for me; it was the demon 
below that made me tremble. He 
Sang most merrily, and, after a 
while, I heard his footstep on the 
stair. I can’t recount my feelings 
now when I heard that step; and, 
as it neared my door, had it not 
been for self-protection, I should 
have swooned away.” 

Judith here paused, but not for 
long ; and as she lay panting with 
the exertion caused by her dread 
Tecital, her calm but agonised 
father marked a peculiar change 
come over her countenance, which 
assumed a sharpness which was 
not there before, or he had not 
hoticed it. He gave her a tea- 
spoonful of wine, and, without de- 
mur she took it, 


“Oh! that I could be spared 
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telling you thereat!” she exclaimed. 
* But this interview with yon; 
father, brings me both peace and 
punishment.” 

“Do not fear me, dear child. 
As yet, you have told me nothing 
that [ can blame you for, nor will 
Heaven either.” 

“This, dear father, from your 
lips, brings unutterable peace to 
this dying soul of mine. Now, 
hear the rest, father, and then 
kneel and pray for her whom you 
have loved a cherished as father 
never did a child before. Look 
above me, father—be not cast 
down about me! God has you in 
His keeping; and, as I unburden 
my sins, I begin to hope and trust 
He will take me, too, in His keep- 
ing, I hear my child again! 
Coming, baby—mother’s coming !” 
And while she said this, her hands 
feebly groped about the pillow, as 
if in search of something to grasp. 

‘* Let me see—yes, I heard his 
footstep approach my chamber 
door, and then I heard his voice 
praying for admittance, and for me 
to take pity on him; he said that he 
did not lke to sit alone in the 
thunder and lightning. I implored 
the fiend to return to the pariour ; 
but he that you, and all who knew 
him, had often praised for his 
manliness, this night became the 
veriest, vilest coward, that ever 
crawled the earth! He importuned 
me long for admittance, but I was 
strong in resistance. Then he be- 
came enraged, and, with a blow, 
broke in the feeble lock of the door. 
My streugth gave way, and I 
swooned upon the floor.” _ 

The poor girl here violently 
sobbed, and her father did his best 
to comfort her. bi & 

“Speak no more, dear Judith,” 
he said. ‘‘ You need not, for I 
know the rest.’ 

“Do you?” she said. “Has 
Eustace told you?” 

“No one has told me, but I can 
imayine the remainder of your un- 


ha story.” 
, You might so far that I became 


a mother—— ts 
“Oh! my Judith—Judith! 
“T feared that you would be 
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moved beyond endurance when you 
knew that. But do not leave me, 
father,” she said, as Mr. Shaw, with 
his face buried in his hands, paced 
the apartment. 

“The child—where is it now P” 
he inquired, rather sternly. 

e - pa remember when [I left 
home, and went to Teignmouth ?”’ 

‘Well ?” 

“Robert planned all that; and 
there the child was born.” 

‘* But the child—where is it?’ 
he again anxiously inquired. 

‘““Dead! Murdered by its own 
father !’ 

“You surely are raving,Judith!” 
cried the schoolmaster, in accents 
approaching to a scream. 

“Oh! that it were but the delu- 
sion of a twisted mind! A few 
words more, father. Come, look 
upon me with pity. J did not 
murder the dear child.” 

The schoolmaster exclaimed fer. 
vently, but in agonised accents— 
“My God! my God!” 

‘** After the child was born, father, 
Robert begged me to fly the country 
with it, and never see you more. 
This I could not—would not do; 
but I knew not how to meet you 
with my babe of shame in my arms. 
I left Teignmouth, after a month, 
to return home. Robert accom- 
panied me, and we quarrelled by 
the way, because I had decided to 
see you, and kneel for your forgive- 
ness. Werodeas near home by the 
eoach as we could; and as on foot 
we passed the river Holme, Robert 
besought me every way not to 
return. But my love for you, dear 
father, and my earnest desire for 
your forgiveness, was stronger than 
his beseechings, and I decided 
against his wishes. In a moment 
of wrath, he snatched my darling 
from my arms, and, in murderous 
passion, threw it intotheriver. It 
was a dark night, and I heard my 
child scream, and the splash, as it 
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was mercilessly dashed 
watery grave.” 

Mr. Shaw dropped on his knees 
and for many minutes was lost in 
the agony of his feelings—sgo lost 
that he did not hear Judith’s yoieg 
calling on him in her last extremity 
—‘‘ Father, I’m happy now; look 
up, father, to your Father.” 

When the poor man had a little 
recovered from his paroxysm of 
grief, and when he cast his eyes 
upon Judith, they rested on no. 
thing but a calm, composed, and 
smiling corpse. Judith’s soul, after 
a stormy passage between life and 
death, had in the last few minutes 
passed away in that perfect peace 
which was betokened on her beauti- 
ful features. 

He kissed her still warm lips, 
he took her cold, cold hand in 
his, and when he saw that 
her spirit had fled, cried towards 
Heaven for support in his tribula- 
tion. Oh! how much he wished 
to have her back to life again, that 
he might have blessed her, and for- 
given her ; but when he recoguised 
that happy smile resting on her 
lips, he felt assured that Heaven 
had received her, which was balm 
and assurance beyond all price to 
his newly agonised soul. He went 
below, and waked up old Sarah, 
and communicated to her that all 
was now over, and she became 
overwhelmed with the news, and 
they both returned to the room 
where Judith lay calm in death, 
and knelt, and prayed, and sighed, 
for strengt!: and resignation to sup- 
port the father under his heavy loss. 

Mr. Shaw remained in the room 
until the morning broke, dwelling, 
with melancholy feelings, on the 
momemtary change that took place 
in his dear Judith’s face, until it 
had at length settled in that solemn 
sublimity of beauty, which ire- 
quently exhibits itself in the faces 
of the dead. 
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ished Mahogany Box, No. 1. Price 10s. 6d. . re 
Bottle each Cement, Deterge; t, and Varnish, Pincers, Scissors, Ivory Knife, Sponge, Designs, Brashe 
Polished White -Wood.or Mahogany Box, No. 2, Price £1 1s, 4 
VERY COMPLETB. Le 
Bottle each Cement, Detergent, Varnish, and White Grounding, Pincers, Sponge, Roller, # 


Scissors, Ivory Knife. 
; Polished White Wood Box, No. 3. Price £2 2s. 


_ Bottle each Cement, Varnish, Detergent, and White Grounding, Pincers, Roller, Sponge, » Br 
, Ivory Knife, pair of Biscuit China Vases, and an pasatahind useful White Wood Articles SES" 
A detailed List of the Designs and Materials may be obtained at any Fancy Repository, 


J. BARNARD & SON, Ear 
Fine Colour Manufacturers, Brush and Pencil Makers, and Pub pated 


eae 


339, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
WORKS—MARY STREET, EUSTON ROAD, N. 
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LONDON : CHABLES F. ADAMS, PRINTER, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, WEST § 





